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DEVELOPMENTAL 
CHARACTERISTIGS 
OF 

MIDDLE AND LATER 
CHILDHOOD 



LEVEL I 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
-AGES 3,4,5 

LOCATED IN BES 
CURRICULUM 




LEVEL II 
MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 
AGES 6,7,8 



LEVEL III 
LATER CHILDHOOD 
AGES 9,10,11 



PAGES 4 to 11 



PAGES 12 to 19 



BASIC 




EDUCATIONAL 



SKILLS 



S»C»C»A«A» 

. U.R.D.//501 

TOPEKA, KS 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



A laarnin^ climate can be established 
into Lunctional educ-itional prnctice 
bv the subtle guidance of a teacher 
who promotes autonomy, freedorr. or 
exploration, and pupil individuality. 

/ 

Practice in genuine plannin;.; 
and decision making gives 
children a feeling that thev 
are trusted and encourages 
them to be vorthy of trust. 

Freedom to experiment and explore, 
rather than to be circumscribed bv 
excessive authority appears to promote 
'creativity and help the child retain 
the information at hand. 



DEVELOPMENTAL 



Developing basic skills ls one of 
the more important developmental 
tasks of childhood and depends on 
the psychological, physical, 
emotional and intellectual growth 
of each individual chila. 
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ERIC 



LEVEL 11 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 



* HEIGHT A!nT) WEIGHT GAINS ARE MODERi\TE AJ.T) 
STEADY. * The eruption of permanent teeth and 
the enlargement of the lower *face charge the 
proportion of the face aijg^ nake it appear less 
top heaw. The nose cartilage hardens and the 
nose becomes larger. * THE TRUNK BECOMES SLI'M- 
MER /\ND MORE ELONGATED. * Arms and legs becoT?.e 
long and spindly with little evidence .of mus- 
culature, and "all-aniis-and-legs" or gawky 
appearance. * THE HEART .'\>:D LUl^GS ARE SMAXl 
IN PROPORTION TO BODY \vEIGHT , CAUSING EARLY 
FATIGUE IN STRENUOUS ACTIVITY. HOWEVER, VERY 
RAPID RECOVERY FROM ACUTE^ FATIGUE WILL TAKE 
PLACE AFTER SHORT REST PERIODS. 



MOTOR CHARACTERISTICS 



EYE-HAND COORDINATION NOT FULLY DEVELOPED. 
L^tK PRECISE FOCUS (TENDENCY TO FAR-SIGHTED- 
NESS) AND SPATIAL JUDGEI-fENT. ^ There is an 
increase in the incidence of fractures which 
is due to the peculiar accident prone -char- 
acteristic of this group.'* REACTION TIME 
' SLOW, BUT SHOWS A PERSISTENT INCREASE THROUGH- 
OUT THIS AGE R/^NGE. 



SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 




CHILD FINDS OUT ABOUT HINShLh /HtKb^i^r .... 
COURSE OF ENGAGING IN ACTIVITIES AITO RELAT- 
ING TO OTHEP I'LKS* .'IS. > Family is still the 
m'ain base of secur . Ly and identity and is ' 
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MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 



COGNITIVE CHARACTERISTiCS 



EXTREMELY CRE^\TIVE - FIND PRIDE AND 
PLEASURE IN ^^EW COGNITIVE SKILLS. 

Gradual and sustained increase in 
attention span. ^ RELY LEiiS ON PER- 
CEIVED APPEi\R.\?>:CES .AND MORE ON THE 
RESULTS OF INTERNALLY PERFOPIIED 
MENTAL OPERATIONS. * Begin -to intern- 
alize more dialogue. * LIKES TO MAiCE . 
COLLECTIONS - ST.^.MPS , COINS, ROCKS, 
ETC* * Quantitive approach to probleras 
- seri'ation, and classification grad- 
uallv develop* Ml EXCELLENT TIME 
FOR LEARNING CONSERVATION CONCEPTS 
SUCH AS MASS, WEIGHT, VOLUME, LENGTH, 
AND AREA. * Sensitive to the important- 
difference between things as they seem 
and things as they really are. 



fMOTlONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

PERIOD ■ r ; i LAriVE Ll^OTIONAL CAUl. 

* Individualis.i, i c as well as showing 
I 'Qd for oeer and adult approval* 

* KEEN EL^IRE TO REPEAT ACTIVITIES 
THEY KNOW AND PERFORl-i WELL. * Easily 
excited, sensitive to criticism, and 
strongly in need of approval and close 
supervision. * EXPERIENCING A DESIRE 
TO GROW UP x\ND A DESIRE TO REMAIN A 
CHILD FOREVER. * Usually fears fail- • 
ure at school and rejection by hi.-s/ 
her peers. * LIVES IN THE HERE AND 
KOW. * Optimism is seldom daunted. 

^ '10 IDEALIZE AND EMULATE , 

ENTERTAINERS, POLITICIANS, SCIENTIST, 
AND ATHLETES, ETC. 
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' LEVEL II. MIDDLE 




> 

Learns by participation and 
self-act^ivation. 

Works best in spurts 

do not show the persistence 
they will later. 

Is prone to reverse letters 
vhen printing them. 

Assertive, soinetirnes bossy, 
and sensitive to real or 
imagined slights. 

Strain of graving up and 
being ri school child sometimes 
lead'o to periods of regression. 

Likes to bring home 
I'Vidence of schoolwork. 




Begins to play games 
with rules. 

^ Inlays tablerames with cards, 

dorair y and puzzles. 

Collects . odds and eiv.ls. 

Painr?^, colors, draws, model:) 
wit . clay, cuts and pastes. 

Prints letters to spell 
real words. 
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CH[LDHOOD/^ AGE SIX 




' LEVEL II MIDDLE 



Tovards the end of the seventh year the 

child begins to assimilate the v/ealth of 

nev: experiences to wh.ich they have been 
exposed. 



The digestive v;ork is being done - 
acquired skills are refined, 



The reas'oning abilities are used .to. sift 
and rt iniorniation into categories. 



Activities have shifted, and they 
nov take place nore in the mind 
tium v.-ichin the space of action. 



Attaining orientation in tiine as v;ell 

as in space. 



Beginning to manifest an almost 
scientific interest in causes 

and conditions. 



Reading errors .ire less frequent; 
readinu is more fluent and rapid. 



Co into lengt^ien.ing periods of 
"'calmness and sel£-observation. 




Develops an intense interest in a few 
selected activities - funny books, 

insects, etc. , 

Plays Vvlth magic and tricks. 

Collects and swaps items. 

Shows strong interest in swimming, 

Playsi simple ball games. 

[ , -t ' ' 

I Enjoys hopscotch, jump rope, i 

i " rrller skating, ball bouncing! 

I ■ • ' 



:hildhood^ age seven 



iiiTcvised Sense ^-i - '^ 
, i i ivicv to. r^aci i.^i-^- 



C f '.i.: til failure 
;in*i criticism. 



^ -;-J\icd - can 1 i tt 
J helpful iifou:: \ i ■ 
iieness and ^jnsi^i. r'-M^-:. r->' uvis adults. 



■\:'id shov.'S 



r^.-,* . ,1 1 n- tak inu school 
>. • to s'nov; family. 



- of the ^ovi'i u.^ i^l - 

i , ■ e \ ervt hii wc- 1 1 . 



'inv: huv.' to uO 



. vt.-i-vth:!V.' ana iK'-iijs ^rasp the 
ro'le of t!u- t^?i\rhL^r as a ^uide and 
; .000 1 for Ic-arning. 



Ilk 



ireful :uid po r:. i st .*nr ii: v^rk iiahit s ~ 
... know whore to ^-lui, -ii- v t t o m 
task. 



■! , with i)aper d..l 1 a:.;. - lab.^rate 



cop:, and roh'pefs, 
and flirts , el i . 



]H.y ! c^f f Ice 



. ill.,'; t i*ee 



\\:ir. a [ ill!.- 'Mth friends, but 

alr.o tai'in-M aMiUirv activities, 
..){ cliiiM'. T.V.', reading, and 

writing. ^ 



o . 
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level!! MIDDLE 




There is a new vein of active 

curiosity. • ^ , • . . 

' Beginning to see conclusions, contests, 
and iniplications, vhere before he/she 
s^w only in part. 

Has- an interest in earlier tiF.es - 

Knights^ Pilgrims, etc. 

Beginning to see self Fiore clearly as 
a person among persons; acting, par- 
ticipating, and enjoying. 

Adopts an appraising attitude in 

defense.- becomes the aggressor 

rather than the aggre3sed. 

Has more s^lf-conf idence - identifies . 
^ with adults and has greater self- 
J 'awareness • 

Not as helpful around the house - 

wants to do more ma^^^ jobs. 

..Discovering that parents are not 
pe^ 5cnB and can -make mistakes.' 

Begins to seek new experiences - 

mood and style are active and 

expansive 

• Interactions \^ith adults are more^ ' 
productive. ^ 




Differentiates. work from play. 

Plays elaborate table games.* 

Collects '^^adgets" and any 
number ot things. 

Becomes interested in secret clubs. 

Engages in dramatic play, giving . ^ 
shows. 

Begins to separate from opposite 
sex during play* 

Prefers companionship (adult or 
child). 

Enjoys unorganized group play, 

10. ' 12 ' 



CHILDHOOD AGE EiCHT 



More attentive and responsive to 

adult con^unication.^^^^^ _^ ^ .otic.nble separation between 

» sexes. 

Attitude towards members of opposite 
sex is a combination of attraction 

and hostility. j^.^.^^.^g .^how interest in children 

from foreign lands and delights in 
learning that they do similar things. 

Seeing and being with friends is 

now pne of the dominant motives m 

^going^to school. ^^.^^^^^^.^^ ,3 closer and more , 

V exacting. , 

Gossip more among themselves and 
heein sondinK notes to one another. 

'""-^^^ • Constantly evaluates and criticizes own- 

schobl work. 
Interested in' taking" school work 

things home. " ^^^^^^ independently, but 3tixl needs to 

have directions read and reread. 
Seeks to discover self through 
truly dramatic p.lay. 



Shows beginning interest in group 
games such as baseball. 



Shows se^isonal sports interest, 



Likes to challenge himself /herself . 



A^ants money to buy things and likes to' 
.bargain and barter." 



Usually friendly and. cooperative. 



I 

o 

Ui 

uu 
O 
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EKLC 



■'Likes to meet new, people and go places. 
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LEVEL 111 




PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

. TiIt I Ich" .CREASE S.0.« A»0 HVH»t.= M ACCEUM^B 
CROHTH PERIOD .UST PROCEEDING PD.EPn. * T.e .run. beco».s 
,U^er a„. »o„ elongated. * CIR.S ON THE A^.ERAGE, ARE T«0 
.EARS AHEAD OP BOVS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL MATHRATION. * T„. sro« 1. 
p„«ss becomes quite peculiar to each child's tl-e and growth 
' le . THE APPEARASCE OP SECONDARY SEX CHARACTERISTICS BY 
NINE OR TEN VEARS OF ACE IS NOT UNCONMON. * Mu.cle strength 
continues to Increase. * HEART AND LHNGS ARE IN SIZE AND 
CAPACin PROPORTIONATE TO HEIGHT A«D HEIGHT GAINS. Longer 
CAPAClir r FLEXIBILITY DECREASES 

periods oE endurance are possible. rLEXlBll. 
.„ITH BOYS SHOWING GREATER LOSSES THAN GIRLS. * Perceptible 

vc^cTcf^anrp to disease • 
increase in ^^sistance lu 

MOTOR CHARACTERISTICS 

. PERCEPTIBLE INCREASE IN STRENGTH AND MANUAL DEXTERITY. 

* Keenly interested'' in vigorous competive sports. 

* COORDINATION AND REACTION TIME CONTJNUE TO IMPROVE. 



SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

* A DEFINITE PUSH TOWyVRD IDENTIFICATION WITH AND SUCCESS IN 
THE PEER GROUP. * Show a strong concern about their peer.s. 

* EASILY EXCITABLE, DEMANDING, ENTHUSIASTIC, AND CONSTANTLY 
SEEKING PEER LOYALTY AND INDEPENDENCE. Social acceptance 
is more peer-centered than adult-centered. * CONTINUED 
ANTAGONISM FOR THE OPPOSITE SEX, BUT LIKE INTERESTS ARE DEVEL- 
OPING. * Amount of time spent with family decreases and time 
spent in the community and with one's peers increases. 



LATER CHILDHOOD 



COGNITIVE CHARACTERISTICS 



•A- MARKKD INCRKASI- IN. LENGTH OF ATTENTION SPAN. General 
increase in Lutellectunl curiosity. PROGRESSING TOWARD 

A DtSriNCTfON BETWEEN HIMSELF/HERSELF AND THE OUTER WORLD 
AND BETWl.:i;N FANTASY AND THE UNDERSTANDING OF NATURAL LAWS. 
. The simple explanation of "because" is replaced by logical 
reason in;-,. AN INCREASE IN THE USE OF READING, SKILLS - - - 

SPONTANEOUS READING IS Al' A HIGH LEVEL. » Likes to make 
coileceions - stamps, coins, insects, etc. ,U,OUNT, WEIGHT, 

mD VOLUME ARE CONSERVED DESPITE CHANCES IN SHAPE. Number 
and dnratiiou are conserved despite changes in distance or 
avrangemeut in space. >v oB.iECTS MAY CONVENIENTLY BE CLASSIFIED 
IN GROUPS. Ob.iectr. may l)e serially arranged by length or 



EMOTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



ERIC 



A TRANSITION PERIOD FROM CHILDHOOD TO EARLY ADOLESCENCE. 
" Experiencing a desire to grow up and a desire to remain 
a child forever. ''^ DISCOVERING THEIR,. PARENTS ARE NOT AS 
ALL-KNOWING AND ALL-POWERFUL AS THEY HAD THOUGHT. * Have 
a great deal of confidence in adults. * HERO WORSHIP, 
PARTICULARLY ATHLETES, ENTERTAINERS, POLITICIANS, SCIENTISTS, 
ETC. IS THE RULE RATHER THAN THE EXCEPTION. Fears failure 

at school and rejection by his/her peers. * INCREASED CON- 
TROL OF EMOTIONS IN INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SITUATIONS. Has 
periods of self-doubt and dependence. AT'TIMES RELATIVELY 

NONCOMMUNICATIVE WITH ADULTS. " 

. 13 



LEVEL 111 LATER 



More a vouth than a child. 



■ • More able uo analyze movements both before and 

during an action. 

*^ 

Is open to instruction and is 

factual and forthright. ■ 

Becomes deeply involved in particular activities 
of o.^ choosing - stamp collecting, building a 
model, etc. 

Academic achievement is of 
considerable importance. 

The mechanics of reading and math have been 
mastered, and those skills can now be used for 
■ gaining Information, for solving problems, and 
for games and recreation. 



Self-motivation is characteristic. 



Friendships and companionships of P^^.f ^'^ 

become a powerful motivating force for likmg 
school and for good school attendance. 



Judgemental tendencies are continued, 
but with greater objectivity and dis- 
cernment. ' 

Shows an impressive sense of fairness (for age) and 
even reasonableness in estimates and expectations. 

. Developing a sense of individual 
■ status. 

Can accept own failures and mistakes with greater 
fairness and is better able to accept blame and 
responsibility for own actions. 

Each sex expresses a certain contempt 
for the other. 
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CHILDHOOD AGE NINE 



May show more interest in friends 
than family* 



Less emotionally attached to teacher, so materials 
and information are more attractive. 



Accepts parental mistakes and 
ignorance as a matter of course. 



Need less bribing and bargaining to do a simple 
chore - will accept th^m as his/her responsibility 
and contribnticn to family. 



riose friendships are continued 
and stren^i^theued. 



Skills learned in school are at least being put 
to practical use outside the classroom, which 
enhances their value and significance and furthers 
the child's interest in learning. 



ERIC 



i.lj. shows outbursts of emotion and 
. r-jviLience , but the outbursts are 
■l.:.vs frequenu and are under greater 
self-control. 



A new self-confidence has derived from having self 
under control and being better able to resist ex- 
ternal pressures. 



^New tendency to organize and budget 
time which gives a new sense of 
sel^■-importance . 



Heightened self-confidence leads to self-derogatory 
remarks a sign of emotional security and self- 
assurance. 



17 
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LEVEL 111 ^ LATER 



By and large likes school and is 
a responsible student, ^ 



Accepts assignments and gets them done without getting 
sidetracked and without having to rush to get them done 
in time. 



Likes teacher and accepts his/her 
authority and knowledge. 



\ 



More interested in learning facts and memorizing names 
than in finding causes and explanations. 



Enjoys reading mystery and 
adventure stories , 



Is at peace with self and his/her world - has mastered 
the trials and tribulations of childhood /jnd adolescence 
is still far away, ' • 



Prefers to soak up information 
rather than to integrate or 
digest it. 



Remarkably stable - fears and anxieties are at an all- 
time low - relations with parents, teachers, and peers 
are at an all-time high. 



Generally, growing up is a 
romantic idea ~ idealizes 
parents and famous people. 



Show much less interest in self-evaluation and seem to 
accept self as is - has a general feeling of well-being. 
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CHILDHOOD AGE TEN 



Individuality is now well defined 
and insights are much more mature, 



Is self-accepting - likes his/her body, looks, 
abilities (physical and academic). 



Usually relaxed and casual, yet 
alert . 



Capable of loyalties and hero worship 
It in teammates. - 



- can inspire 



Not -much companionship between 
the sexes. 



Really likes own family 
trips. 



- enjoys family outings and 



Likes a'hd enjoys friends, 



Very enthusiastic about organized group activities 
such as Scouts, Little League, etc. 



Will usually go- out of way 
. to be helpful. 



Form little groups of their own and may have. secret 
meeting places, codes, passwords, etc. 



EKLC 
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LEVEL III LATER 



Entering a new phase of growth and 
renewed conflicts. 



Appetite for knowledge about people and the world has 
increased. 



Beginning to make their own choice 
about career, etc. - often aream 
of being famous. 



Many continue to like school, out many otlK>rs now find 
that school has become a problem. 



Interested in the other sex or 
soon will be. 



Very sped 



fic in what they do and do not want to learn. 



Growth pressures reassert themselves 
and an accelerated pace of growth 
can be seen and felt* 



Defies adult authority - quarrels, argues; subject to 
outbursts of rage and moodiness. _ 



May be loud, boorish, and rude, perhaps 
because of- his/her tremendous energy 
and activity. 
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CHILDHOOD 



AGE ELEVEN 



Cannot tolerate indifference and 
needs to be noticed. 



An especially sensitive period because of an impending 
cban^e in status whicb brings^oth hope 'U-' new ;v. iefn 
and fears. 



A[)pct iLc seems to have increased 
sevural fold . 



Engages in fantasies about the future 
marriage, etc. 



f utnre p rof ess i ons , 

4 



Independence from parental influence 
he ^7, ins. 



Now challenges parental a\ithority - e.g. child-rearing 
pract Lees , etc . 



It; is now ^difficult to sit still and 
finish work at a single setting ~ 
especially without disturbing others, 



Reasoning and problem solving materials are difficult and 
\e/she prefers materials that can be learned easily and^ 

be used competitively (spelling, multiplication, etc.) 



Activity level shows a marked rqcreasu 
and he/she has trouble keeping stl<Ll. 
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SCIENCE 



LEVEL I 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
LOCATED IN BES 
CURRICULUM 




LEVEL il 
MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 
AGES 6,7,8 




LEVEL III 
LATER CHILDHOOD 
AGES 9, 10, 11 




BASIC 

EDUCATIONAL 
SKILLS 
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* CLASSROOM 




LEVEL If 



To nake a science area more an 
active part of the classroom — 
perhaps try a science cave, a 
science booth, a science theatre, 
etc. But, above all nakc :;ure 
change continually occurs wiLii 
science material displayed. Make 
sure children have ample oppor- 
t\mitv' to act\ially use tliesc , 
nater i al s , 



Kncouraoc CHlhDKEN to TAKE an ACTIVE 
PAKT in science In your classroom. 
Enthusiastically receive and display 
the items brought by the studpnts 
rc.cks, plants, insects, seeds., 
inventions, etc. 



Create an outdoor science area 
as much as your local circum- 
stances v;ill allow, such as: 
gardening space, bird feeders, 
solar activity, fossil collecting, 
plant identifying, physicM con- 
cepts on large motor equipment, etc. 



Take science field trips: green- 
house, museum, industries, labora- 
tories, nature walk, v^alks to see. ^ 
typewriters,, computers, tiTie clock, 
fuse boxes, water meters, furnace 
rooms, etc. <> 



Consider taking your children on a. 
Cl^irL trip* Discover a whole new 
world! \ 



After ^ experiencing any activities, 
like the ones suggested above, 
follow-up with a form of record 
keeping and data recording such 
as experience charts, reports, etc 
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ACTIVITIES ■ . * 



AND LEVEL III 

promote and prncl. iro consL^r- 
vation tVirou^;ii Llie conserva- 
tion of p:ipor, oneii^y, viter, 
food, uoil nnd other resources. 
Take part in local rucyclinu 
programs . 



lepcii i\ reverence for natural 
decomposers (recyclers) — - 
molds, bacteria,' fungi, nush- 
r(U)ms nnd some plants. 



Play an identifying,; i^ame which 
consists of bJ indf oldini; a 
cHiid who is sitting in the 
center of a clrcJu; rind then 
place a sc iuncc-re iated ob/iect 
near hin/her to feel, describe 
and identify. After naming and 
deacribinp, tb.e function of the 
oblect, that child selects tlie 
next pi aver to be . Lt • 



Use a* tea strainer with a 
filter paper fitted inside 
to isolate solid natter 
ErdiTi liquid (e.^.-riHli bowl 
melting snow, mud puddle, 
pond water , etc. ) . 



EKLC 



Have ea(di child develop and 
demonstrate science projeot 
tiiat he/she has thouf!;ht of — 
e.g. collecting and demon- 
strating a collection of some 
sort; sh'6wlng tjie three 
states of mtitUer — 5'olid, 
liquid, gas; , changing some 
-type of matter physically* 
and chemically; demonstra- 
ting how air can produce a • 
force, etc. 
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METRIC AND SCIENCE 



1 rVCL !! 



Since Ulu* metric m\slci;i is nc:irly 
Mn Lversal cnics Lcle Lhe I'n i Led SLaLc^s , 
V. need tK^ keep up wit.l) pro-jcss in 
ord. t'<^ eor.ipuUc in \^o^^i :il lairs 
and tr.u'c. 



The p\^-M-ir svsl.-*;;i is easier tilian our cus- 
toPiarv s^'sLen. 1 1: is more logical and 
syst:e:naL ical l\' Sa.^-vd on repealed units 
ratlier than ow illo); ical and unrelated 
ImkI i 1 V j^roport i vmis 

Since the metric syraiem is l>a. -cd en 
ten, as in. our nonet.ary svster.i, it 
is less cumbersome, accurate to use 
and easily fvused with dec ii-ials. 

Metric mea^airer.ients ^ have been used for 
quite sonietLne in science and applied 
science fields such as: iv.edicinc, phar- 
macv, opt, ics, cl.c 

MHTRIC IS THI- UNlVHRSAh :ir:ASlIKi:>!i:::T SYSTei OF ALL * 

^* SCIENCE \-: EV''iiY co^^:■^KY. 



It is imperative to preserve ,.! child/s 
inbotit sense ot wonder.' h'e as ^adult:: 
have responsibility to share and dis-' 
cover tbe excitement ancl p.yste-y oT the^ 
world with each' child \;e encounter. 'TlUs 
is a .fundamental reason to teach science 
to children. 

- ., I^he scientiiTic metiiod insures an accurate 

^ . process for seekinj; knowledge and needs to 
be applied at all levels. - 
Science contributes to the intellectual 
' devel'opment of children through investi- 
gating, discovering^, i dont i f y i ng , exner- 
inenting, defining, comparing, inferring, 
classifying, recording and communicating.. 

Introduce and use appropriate scientitic • 
vocabulary nt all levels, e.g. taxonomy, 
viscosity, refraction, etc. 
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INFORMATION 



AND LEVCL !!l 



C!i)ncA'.nl: s n\ \]\c:\rA\\\\\ w*. vitli anv kjivl^' of units 
•lH-1v'>r lo i 111 rt)dnr r i ( w: oi' st.!' .xetl units. 

Tntrojuo iui', ,tlu* Celsius rlu.'rrh.nti'l\ .ich could inl- . 

tial.lv .be, ct) 1 or-ci'dfJ into t c'liiPc r.u re ran^^cs (such as 
.."c.oki", "}s\»J'^^i" ^i^''^' "iiol r.itlic-r than spocifLc degrees. 
Units v;hich are ri'latJd t(» un^.* another should be 
i nt rovhif.'ti .nni tainilit in rulatinn to one another. 

IntroducMu^ tlie cont iiuctvr , riettT and kilomete: — . 

also In r.LM-ins o\ "more tli.'in" , "less tlian" and serial 

ordering: of ol)jc!Cts. 

Tnt roduo'int; the c i 1 1 ram , \\v:m and kMo^ram in 
u|>pef , pr ir.iarv ^',r;idos* 

lntro(hicin^ the nilliritJr, ou'U 1 1 .iter , .: iter and 

kiloliter in upper i)rii:iarv J.'J^^.'h^s. 

The fol lowinn^topTcs jshould^'lu.? ii.ve:^:t i r.c.tcd and 
applied: thnt v/a:. i r- 'd uc -vi in the ]>riniary 

t'j'ad./-^ sheuld he j-elnforeed /u •.] eM';ni<]oJ . ) 

A hri«-: !n:aor^' of the netrii: r;/iUer:l 
Peelm.il notat i.on. ^ ' 

Cehsius temporal II . 
. further " serial: i on eoncc^pt deve 1 o;j;neVit over time, 
tb;^ nore Ln-depth, hantLs-on e.xpi.'.rjinenLat ion witli: 
'(A) (jejltLmeter, meter, k " L r./ie.l iM^ ; ('^ , i ill l:i gram , 
'gram, kilogran: (C) mi 11 i'l i r , c.-atrl^t-r, liter, 

. kiloli ter. . " . — 



Sciejicu should be one of the |)rii.!ary liieans 
for fa^:i1 i tatln;{ liiinking and learning. 

According tO iMaget, thC' skills of LnfeiMring, pre- 
dicting, and hypotbies L?. i ng are t-ar"more appropri- 
ate for concret > per at L'.;na] .cii Lldren • (7-8 yr . to 
11-12 yr . ) and fonna 1 -opera t iohal cbil dren (11-15 
. yt. and on) and r^Iole;-^^;ents than i'onr preopera-, ' ^ 
tional cliildren (18 no.? -'^ 7—^ 'vr. ) . Thesie youn^^er 
children need many dii-vct experiences with ,ob*:i ects 
and phenomena as a baslv^ i or concept format iori. 

Observing is one of-, the most basi.c 'of all 
science skills • — it involves the careful 
use of the senses to establ'i^.sh data. 

Kxpe* i -I'jAyLing is a skill wnich incorporates log-'*' 
ica-1 operations througli thinking and carrying out 
a sequence of acuivities designed to acquire nexr; 
o information. r 
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^ BASIC CONCEPTS 



To enhance individual curiosity, 
self-confidence^ and persistence 
in the study of science. 

To use the five senses to describe and 
' sort living and non-living things, 

identify change, and evaluate like- 
- ^tiesses and differences. 

^To understand that inferring, 

predicting' and hypothesizing are 

neans for seeking explanations or . ^ 

causes for identifying relations, 

interactions and patterns. 

To organize lengths and_^ collections of 
ohiects in. serial order -".c* ^^^^ •'^o^t 
to least or longest to, shortest. 
(Linit these to 5-7 discrete items.) 

To determine the approxinate . v 

distance, size and location ^ 

of simple objects in space. 

To identify corunon organisms in o\^. 

irea, their cycleB and their relations ^ 
to the environment. , , 




To recognize hovj the size and ■• 
shape Qf ^n object determines 
whether it will fit into a 
certain space. 

To introduce very simple inferring 
and predictimc based on specific 
data. 

To demonstrate how a limited ; . • 

'space of related events usually ^ - ^■ 

occur in logical sequence. 

To recognize there is usually a 
predictable order to hox^ living 
and honlivihg things grow and 
change. 



GRADE ONE 



* 



To ro cognize that tine can be 
neasureci by counting the events 
that happen durin? a j;iven :inount 
of tine (clay, '•.eek, Donth). 



To idenC-ify the natural require- 
ments of livin.t; thins^s for survival, 
growth, birth, death, olc- 



To demonstrate care and safety 
in the use of science equipment 
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To identify circuns i.^nces v;ith 
which objects are movt^d by 
pushes and piflls (forces). 



To identify the basic prtvpert Le 
o'f liquid and air and hew we 
utilize these propertie 



To identify ter.-perature as a 
measure of hotness and coldness. 



To observe and describe an object's 
size and position. 



^ BASIC CONCEPTS 



To question, wonder, observe, 

compare, nake guesses, test \ 
ideas and formulate some 
tentat :V.j conclusions. 



To demonstrate the scienti fic pro- 
cesses of "oHservaTtion, classification, 
measurement, data collection, organi- 
zation and spacey^tine relations. 



To construct a basic under- 
standing of live cycles. 

To demonstrate the basic character- 
istics of our measurement system , 
(metric, time, calendar). 



To construct metric measurements 
of length, volume and mass in term.^ 
of "more than" and "less than". 



To identify the color-codes 

Celsius .and - Farenheit 

thermometers in terms of 
''cold", "warm" and "hot". 



To distinguish spatial (space)' and 
temporal (time) relationships. 



To identify the need for 
proper energy and environ- 
mental conser station. 



To dis'tinquish the cycles of plants 
and arimals in relation to the 
seasons of the year. 
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GRADE TWO * 




To knov: the \arious v;avs plants 
' and aninals reproduce. 



To roc \i:n i'/A^ the basic states 
of nat.ter T^*,>Ud, liquid. 



To idoi:l i r. 
needs eneruy 
changed . 



thai 



a 1 1 mat Lor 



to bc- noved or 



lo distinqui-j^h tiiat natter is 
made up of very r^nall particles. 





i 

! 






lo recognize 


that 


matter 


c;nn "b G c hnn g ed ~ p 1 1 


ysically 


and chenical] 


iV . 





To identifv that the ulcinate 
source of the earth* s energy 
is the sun. 



To use quant itiative terns 
to describe ^Ind sort, 
objects accorcjing to their 
DronertieSe 



BASIC CONCEPTS 




To sumnarize observations, 
reactions and conclusions 
of scientif ic .investigation 
orally and/or in writing." 

To demonstrate the controlling of 
varial^les related to scientific 
ohservacion and e;-:per inentation. 

To sequentially summarize 
~obser\''at ions , reactions 
and conclusions either 
orally or written. 

To construct an in depth study of 
classifying on tho- basis of sim- 
ilar as well as dissimilar prop- 
erties. 

To use increasing precision 
when measuring volume, length 
and mass. 

To grasp the basic variables 
involved with different popula- 
tions.' 



To identify the three basic 
standards of measurement of 
distance, mass and- ti^me. 



To understand metric units as the 
worldwide standard for. scientific 
measurement. 



To realize motion is intcr- 
nreted and measured in terms 
of both distance and time. 
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10 



GRADE THREE 




on cuiint ir.^ re^:ular trvents in 
ter-.s :^ecc>nds^ ninutos and 
hour < . 



m:> Ideiatify tiiat shadows can be 
us^ '.: to neasuru t i:::e. 



the earti. in rdaLion to tl^r- 
•ii)si t i the sun and tiia 
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causes nost ol^jects to expand 
when v:arno.(i and mr^tra^it. -v;heii 
cold. 



':o undrrstand tliat plants and 
an ina I s ey. ist in coninunities 
and each is dc-peiulont upon 
other 1 ivii)',^ and Tionliving 
f objects in its own environnent 
for svirvival 




BASIC CONCEPTS 



To intro'duce inferring and nakine; 
predictions based on graphic data. 

To fon-ulare concepts of science fron 
observations, experinents and facts. 

To introduce the integrated processes 
of contrj'lling variables, collecting 
and interpreting data and formulating 
hypotheses. 

To recognize the basic factors relating 
to environnients . ~ ■- 

To understand that stars appear to . 
nove across our sky because the earth 



is rotating, 



To understand, that stars give off light 
and that the eaith, other planets and 
noons appear to shine because they 
reflect light. 



To understand uhe procesfcs whereby 
all food basically comes from plants. 



To comprehend the cycles of water - 
rain,, evaporation, streams, lakes, 
>round water v;ells. 



To realize the importance to control 
water pollution, soil erosion and 
flooding. 



To recognize, the various v:ays that 
heat can be produced, transferred, 
reflected or focused. 



To appreciate that as fossil fuels 
dwindle and pollution from then 
increases, alternative energy sources 
v;ill be needed. 
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GRADE FOUR ^ 



fo identify hov: friction is created, 
•:hat redu':"es friction, the .advantages 
?f friction and that natter in all 
states causes friction. 

To realize that electricity nust travel 
in a circuit to be useful, and that it 
flov7s through some materials more read- 
ily than others. 

To comprehend what is sound, that 
sound can travel through liquids, 
solids, gases and what causes 
changes in sounds. 

To realize the role of food in provid- 
ing energy to all living things • 

To realize that the universe is made 
up of nany, nany stars, and most are 
observable only with powerful instru- 
ments* 

To realize the cycle of interaction 
that occurs as a plant dies and ^ Lher 
living things utilize their decayed 
chemicals . 



To describe what is a cell, its 
function, and its relation to 
comp lex , .?rger un i t s . 



To promote the importance of proper 
functioning of the human body, and 
how this is achieved. 



To become familiar with- the complex 
digestive, respiratory and circula- 
tion systems that keep our bodies 
functioning. \ 



To recognize the interaction of land 
and water, water evaporation, water 
runoff, groundwater, water" pollution 
soil erosion and flooding. 
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^ BASIC CONCEPTS 



identify and deir.onstrate scien- 
tific processes of rational thinking, 
inference and prediction. , 

To assi-^iliate experimental d^ta 
vrite statements and chart data 
about patterns observed. 



To develop greater conpetencv i;. 
controlling variables, collecting 
and interpreting data and fomu- 
_lating_iiypotheses. _ . _ 



To differentiate betveer. condi- 
tions that lioUl variables con- 
stant and tiK^se tliat do not. 



To conpare mean, nedian and nade 
to analyze data and distinquish 
between observations that do or 
do not support a. hypothesis. 



To conduct and evaluate a logical 
experiment v;hen given a scientific 
problem. 



To make predictions formulated 
and based on past inferences 
and then revised up'on new data 



"•j"o" a op r e c i a t e an interrelationship 
and interdependence between all 
living things and their environnenl. 



.14 
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GRADE FIVE 



To coD-prehend the basic prin- 
ciples about trie iT^ocn and the 
eartli, their rotation, an*d hov 
ciiev effect one another • 



To understand how fossils^ are 
formed. 



To recognize how rock layers 
have been and still are noved 
bv thr 



To comprehend the basic prin- 
ciples related to light. 



To accept the basic principles 
about air, atmosphere and 
v/eather. 



To understand the basic princi- 
ples of magnetic force and its 
uses • 



LU 

> 



To recognize there is an 
orderly system for classi- 
fying plants and animals and 
this communicates the rela- 
tionships between organisms. 



< 
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To study the basic principles* 
about the elements and compounds, 
atoms and molecules. 
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^ . BASIC .CONCEPTS 




c continue to develop independent 
erforr.in^: of iv/pothetical deduc- 
ive reasoning, controlled experi- 
[entation, deliberate speculation 
md accurate distinguishing of 
•ealitv froir; possibility. 

To conpetently use complex equipment 
involved with scientific investiga- 
tion and experinentation. 



To fornulate concepts of science 
through utilization of *observa- , 
tions, experiments, factf?, 
theories and lav:s. 

To demonstrate and record precise 
netric measurement related to 
volume, length, and mass. 



To identify, record and use 
information concerning Celsius 
and Fprenheit temperatures. 



To organize and record observations 
over a specific period of time and 
then construct related predictions 
and hypotheses. 



To understand stated theories And'' 
interpret the related information. 
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To realize we have measure! dis.- 
tdnces from earth to the sun and 
other planets. 
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GRADE SIX 



To understand the effect or tne 
eartr/s rotation on the position 
the sun is fron: the earth, and 
realize v:hat changes this causes. 



To understand the continual changes 
caused by the earth's natural forces 
^ and how this affects the earth's 
geologic history. 




To' sumnarize basic factors 
relating t7o ecosystems. 



To independently plan, conduct and 
evaluate experiments. 



To comprahend how machines use 
forces and how we use machines 
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BASIC FACTS 




< 
5 



Classifyir.;:; obi^czs :iccorcling to color, iTlze, 



Shane, texture", nass, 'living, nonliving, etc. 

Stu^/ing the needs oi aniziais (locd, 
food, rest exercise, etc.). 
q-.wjv'^r.'' the various v;avs people use aninals 



iter, space to fiii--^ 



for f(^rd. 



r lr,rr 



j^'f'inc;, vork and tleasure. ^ . 

• 'Make observations about hov: olants need soil, vater, lignt 
and space to live, how plants grov: in water and in soil, 
and how people use plants for food, cloth and pleasure. 
Denonstrating how liquids flow and take the 

shane of their container. . -.^i- -; z=.cz 

Identifying air as a substance and discovering properties 

of air. 

/Idcntifvin^^ and classifying trees. ^ . • , 

/ ' " " Discovering the different states or water Cxiquid, 

and solid) and what causes these changes to occur. 
Making sinple 'classifications of animals on 

various basis. ^ , - , j ^i, uo"k^^o^ 

Studying organisms cycle of birth, death, habitat, 

web, food chain, decay, growth. 

Learning the basics about nolds and green , ^ 

Learning tnat nearly all living tilings arc interdepen- 
dent and have an effect upon one another; that most 
■ organisms eventually become food for other living things. 



fdod 




uj Measuring the passing bf time by counting 
5 regular events suck as days and nights, 
P w^eoks, months and years.' 



Observing a sequence of events and contem- i^ 
plating .Its duration. • . ' 



Predicting the order in which living and 
nonliving things change. 



Using exanples of every day experiences to 
compare cmd establish liow long events take 
to occur. ' / 
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Recognizing;; salient features of seasons 
and sensunal change. ' 
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GRADE ONE 




•Mscowrin;, vAr.i r^any plants 
anlnals iisL' - he soil as their i^oi::e. 



:::-:ner.:r:ti:u in;: vlt:. ^llrectic:: and 



Finding out that soil contains nany 
of the food and chemical plants that 
:in i^a"! need to live and 5:rov, 

"1 " 



:leasurir.:: various lengths (metric). 
Makii:^^ thrcc-d imt^ns io- a siiapes. 



£:':r»ericncin?; n basic introduction to 
charting as a recording, technique. 



C'i^n p ill' i n vol nr.: e s , 



ERIC 



Denonstratin;.; and experiencing hov 
forces such as pushes and pulls are 
needed to inove objects. ^ 



Identifving changes in temperature. 



Obe^erving : variety of friction, 
situations, * 



Observing changes in weather. 



Observing hov; springs, levers, enginesT^ 
magnets and electricity h.elp novc things. 



Identifying color phenomena with 
refraction experiments, prisns, 
rainbows , etc . 

40 
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BASIC FACTS 




Ctf studying life cycles through grov7th, develop- ^ 
H ment,' degeneration, generations, metamorphosis, 

^ oerninajiion. ^ , Discovering the quantitias and kinds of seeds 

" plants produce. 

Discovering that everything we feel v/ith our 

senses is natter. ^ n 

Experimenting with the state of matter — oolid, 

liquid, gas. 

Studying how matter is made up of very small 

•jarticlGS, , *. 

Discovering that natter needs energy to be 

moved . 

, Experimenting to see how matter can be ^ 
changp.d in two basic v;ays — physically' . 

and chemically. Observing and . describing animal responses. 

Identifying and observing a plant part 
• It grows. Experimenting with fermentation, plant nutri- 

' tion and plant light, fungi, etc. 
Identifying and classifying' nuts ,> leaves , 

seashells, etc. . observing elements and relationships in an 

ecosystem such as aterrarium or acquariun. 




^ Studying how aninals and plants prepare 
^ for the seasonal change and how this 
^ relates to their survival "(migrating, 
hibernation, animal life cycles, plant 
• growth cycles) . 



Studying the passing of time by repetition 
of a regular event (dripping water, clock, 
sun^s position, moon's position). 



Studying precise measurement-r of time 
with a clock and discovering how time- 
- pieces require energy to operate. 

Observing life cycles. 

Understanding week, month, year and 

the recording of this time on the 

calendar. 4 JL ' 



GRADE TWO . 



Exporimenting and measuring with the 
basic units oT the metric system. 



< 
a. 



Experimenting with lines, curves and 
various surfaces . 



Evaluating the ways to u.:^e resources 
and taking care of the environment 
(disposing of litter properly, recy- 
cling bottles "and papers, efficiently 
using natural resources).^ 



Discovering and experiencing symmetry. 



Classifying and sorting various mixtures. 



Using graphs ^ 
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Demonstrating how energy must be 
expanded in order to move objects 
or stop their momentum. 



Creating and observing solids, 
^ llquids^ and gases • . 



Studying the need and use of various 
fossil fu'els, kinds of combustion, 
insulation, food for energy, etc. 



Experimenting with temperatures 
and thermometers. 



Communicating the ultimate source of 
most of the earth's energy is the sun. 



Observing, creating , measuring gases. 



Learning that gravity is an at:trac- 
tive force between earth and any 
object. 
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p!i Stuclving how plants and animals 
exist in communiuies and depend 
upon other living :md nonliving 



5 matter Lor survival 



BASIC FACTS 



Interpreting how humane interact and 
effect tiie environment in relation 
to other org^^inisms. 



Classifying various natter according 
to its common characteristics. 



Identifying and studying various popu- 
lation variahles such as food chain, 
food web, plant eater, animal eater, 
plant-animal eater, predator-prey. 

\ 

\ 

\ 




Measuring tine in standard units 
seconds, minutes , hours • 

Using shadows to measure time 

(using the sun as the light • . 

source). ' 

'■ rearWing' The 

light and energy for earth and that 

it seems to move because the earth 
rotates. . ' . 

Learning the moon has phases , . 

because we see varying amounts 
of its sunlit side. 

Charting seasonal change in terms of 
' time. 



uj Counting time hy basing it on 
5 natural or 'man-made events. 
H 
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GRADE THREE 



* 




ERIC 




Experimenting with magnet isin and 
observing relative strength of these 
forces under various conditions. 



Understanding the relation of nutri- 
tion to human and animal energy. 



BASIC FACTS 



Demonstrating that foods are chemicals and 
Jii reactions involving foods provide the 
H cnert';v uscul bv living things. 

< Discovering that ultimately all i ood is manufac- 

tured by green plants, througli. the chemical inter- 
action of sunlight, water, carbon dioxide and 
chlorophyll. 
Studying lack of food as a problem for many 
of the v;orld's people. 

Learning a cycle is repeated when organisms die and 
this decay releases chemicals to be used by other 
organisms. 

Understanding how to create and use magnification. . r 11 

Learning the cell is the basic structual unit of all 
living things; that groups of cells can be organized 
into larger, more complex functional units. 

Class if ving, minerals in rocks. 

Str ' ing why the proper functioning of the numan 
bod' ienends upon' what is put into U and how it. is 
re., ed; that humans have complex Jigestiye, respi- 
ratory and circulatory systems. 
Discovering after' large amounts of v;ater fall 
on the e.c^rth, some evaporates, much runs off 
in streams, some soaks into the ground and 
some goes under the ground. 



^, u::ing decimals ,. graphs .'ad pendulums. 



Recognizing time as an important expcr 
imental variable. 



Introducing the integrated , sequential 
processes of controlling variables, 
collecting, and interpreting data and 
•formulating hypothdses. 
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GRADE FOUR 



Discovering heat is produced (irom solar energy by chem- 
ical reactions, by electric currents and by friction. 

Learning heat from the sun can travel ac-oss large distances al- 
most instantly and can he reflected or focused like visible light. 

Discovering as the fossil fuels dwindle and pollution 

from them increase, other alternative sources of fuel 

will be ut Lli?:ed. 

Discovering friction is caused by rubbing or rolling one object 
against another and this produces heat; that friction may be 
reduced by use of lubricants or by moving objects on rollers; 
that friction has both advantages and disadvantages; that natter 
in all states creates friction. 

Creating and experimenting with basic circuit boards, 

lamps, switches, conductors and nonconductors. 

rind out electricity must travel in a circuit to be useful; that 
.the flow of electricity through a circuit is controlled by closing 
and opening the sv/itcli. 

discovering sound is caused by vibrations of an object; that 
sound vibrations travel through liquids, solids and gases; 
that different vibrations (caused by changes iii lengthi;, mass 
or tension of an object) hause differences in pitch and loud- 
ness; that loud and unpleasant sound is^ noise pollution. 



Finding out that stars appear to 
move across our sky because the 
earth is rotating. 



Learning the universe is made up 

of many,:, ma.iw_ stars 

'observable only with powerful 
instruments. 



Learning the earth, other planets and 
moons appear to shine because they 
reflect light. 



Studying environments (environmental 
"factors, range, optimum range; biotio, 
abiotic, seasonal change, temperature, 
response). 



Experimenting with everyday space 
physics such as pendulums, momentum, 
expansion, contraction, etc. 
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BASIC FACTS 



< 



Learning there is a logical orderly system 
for classifying plants and animals; learning 
this is call "taxonomy^'* 

Finding out sc Lent i fie group iii^j;^^ and names are extremely 
important, since tlioy are a means of communicating the 
relationshijDS between o^.^ani^_;ms. 

Discovering some of the smallest organisms 

are of greatest importance to liumans. 

Reinforcing that nearly all living things are interde- 
pendent and have an effect upon one another; that most 
organisms eventually become food for other living things 

Analyzing how living things often react 

slowly to environmental changes. 

■ Studying how different kinds of matter have difforout 
physical and chemical properties. 

Doing simple analysis of mixtures. 

Learning there are only about a hundred different 
elements in all kinds of natter; that elements combine 
in various ways to form compounds; that matter is made 
up of tiny particles called atoms and molecules. 

Observing and recording animal behavior; 

experimenting with conditioning. 

Discovering physical changes do not affect tlie struc- 
ture of matter, but chemical changes do. 

Defining plant parts functionally. 



Discovering how fossils are formed by 
sand grains and other particles settling 
out of water and then becoming cemented 
into rock layers, and how these rock 
layers often have the remains of animals 
and plants preserved in them. 



Calculating wheel speeds. 



ERIC 



studying how parts of earth*. s rock layers' 

have been lifted and broken by great forces 

from within the earth, and how these forces ^ ^ 

continue to act upon the earth's surfaces. ^1 
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GRADE FIVE ■ * 



Discovering how movement of air in the O 
atmoi^Dlierc is caused bv temperature i^^i ^ 

differences. Studying how weather is affected by many local z 

diltcrcnccs. factors, including, altitude and atmospheric pres- ^ 

sure; that large bodies of water can moderate 
climates; that in the northern hemisphere, pre- . 
vailing winds blow from west to east and clock- 
wise around high pressure areas. 
Experimenting to see how light beams 

t-rivpl in a straight line. , . i 

travel h Demonstrating how we see most objects because . 

they reflect, light, but yet some objects give 
off their ov.ti light. 
Experincnting with chc.ic.l ^-^^^^^ ^.^.^^ ,,3,, television' 

waves are forms of radiant energy. 
Studving the earth's ^^^^ ^^^^^^.^^ ,,,,,e objects and motions 

and that the strength and direction of forces can . 
be shown by vectors^ 
levers and discovering their 



Creating 
uses_. ■ 



Experimenting with inertia and mass, force and 
acceleration. 



Learning the moon seems -to move 
because it travels around the 
eartli as. tiic earth rotates. 
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__ Experimenting-. with inertia and mass. 
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Studying how the earth is affected 
daily and seasonally by the sun 
and the moon. 
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BASIC FACTS 



UJ Studying ecosystems (water cycle, food- . ; 

t mineral cycle, oxygen-carbon dioxide , ^ ■ ^ 

< cycle, pollutant, pollution, evaporation, • . 

^ c.iuulon.snt Inn , gas cycles). 

Learning life can reproduce itself in a variety 
of ways. 

KxpiM" ir.KMit Lng udcli piant nutrition and 
plants in various lights. 

Discovering living things tend to produce far 
more offspring than can survive; those that sur- 
vive in nature are often the hardiest and have 
the keenest sense. 
Studying and identifying small v/ater . ' 

animals. , 

Learning tliere is a' constant succession ol 

changes in our environment: people ( ;in el feet 

this change either positiwlv or uogatively 

' depending on liow l]M}y use and vecycle parts 

of their environment, 

I-:xperimentinf], v;ith optical illusions. 

Experinci M i 'i ..ith duf^sity, viscosity and 

membranes . 



Experimenting with fermentation. 



Demonstrating how to control variables and 
interpret data. 



^ Studying how the natural forces 
^ of the earth are constantly 
^ changing (wind, water, etc.) 



Learning how geologists are able to 
infer mucii about the history of the 
earth by assum.ing the forces that 
affect ^the land today also affected 
it in the past. 
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GRADE SIX 



niscovcring llglit can travel throi 
t:Ii.'U: light beans will l)enil If f:lio 
i:uit:crLal to nnotlier of di 
waves iravi^L in strniglit 



fi sonci mntcr \ /ils ; 
1 isi^ from one 
orcnt deii:,iLy; that li :ht 
•K'S .at liigb speed. 

Discovorinj:'. tliat Tight contruns many (lifferent wave 
lengtlis of liglit;- il' tliis llglit is refracted in i\ 

the colors in Lt spread oul nnd foi'n a 



certain way 
spec t rum. 

K.xper inenL iMi; to f i.nd ho\v' lenses l)end li^^ht in sucli 
a wav tb.cir thinp;s viewed tlirougli then ap])ear Larger 
or sp^'iller than ai'tual size. 

D i scov. r iu;^ tliat ".nch 
str. n uid direc t von oi 



^ >nf;t 111. i ' 'np,e tlie 
orces; that i-iaclvincs, no 
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iiKittvi ■ ow conplex, are made ur> of one or more simple 
mnrhlnes; that mrM. allo^. m.,>:,1o to direct forces 
- ir nre cfi i.vc 
t;,at eii Iric curu l . gencrai«^fl by 

iithor form, of energy into cli rLrical 



Finding out that electricity is a form oi enerj;y 
can be converted into otiier forms of ener^^.y; tliat 
some objects can be gJven positive or negative 
cliarges; that like electrical charges repel each 
other, while unlike cliarges attract. 
^:xper imtMiting with pressures and volumes. , , 



and 



Studying liow the earth's movement 
causes the sun's posit (iMi Ln the 
sky to chan-e, and causes . a ciiange 
in our seasons. 



Observing pliotos taken of otlier plam^ts. 



Learning liow distances .from the 
earth to the sun and to the 
other planets Imve been measured. 
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SOCIAL 
STUDIES 



* 



LEVEL I 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
LOCATED IN BES 
CURRICULUM 



\ 



★ 



LEVEL II 
MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 
AGES 6,7,8 



LEVEL III 
LATER CHILDHOOD 
AGES 9,10,11 



BASIC 




EDUCATIONAL 
SKILLS 



U.S.D. #501 
TOPEKA, KS. 
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BASI^ 



To enable students to deal rcaListi- 
cally with the problems that confront 
them living in a complex society, to 
function as responsible^and effective 
member.^ of their community, and to 
foster a u-espect and understanding of 
other inrinhers of their community. 

Social St\idies is an interdisci- 
plinary approach which includes 
the study of anthropology, econom- 
ics, geography, -history, political 
science, sociology, psychology, 
archaeology, and career education. 

Social studies deals, with the develop- 
ment and understanding of human relationships. / 

Social Studies enhances clarifi- 
• 'cation of values, sensitivity to 

and understanding of others, and 
respect for situational ethics. 




Social Studies 

II 0 M K 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
C 0 M^M U N I T Y 

N \ A T I 0 N 
WORLD' 
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APPROACHES 




To teach youth about the 
various klnclH of hunan 
relationshlpK, 



To provide opportunit;ies in 
the daily curriculum through 
which children willjflevelop 
the knowledge, values, 
skills and abilities neces- 
sary for their rational 
pa>i;;ticipation in human 
relationships* 



To build curtain characteristics, 
traits, knowledges, skills, 
abilities, appreciations and 
attitudes in each child to develop 
an effective citizen for a 
denocratic society. 



SOCIAL STUDIES CAN BUILD AN AVENUE 
FOR INTERACTION AND IDENTIFICATION 
WITH SOCIETY l^rHICH THEN BUILDS AN 
AWARENESS OF PERSONAL COMPETENCY - 
AN INGREDIENT ESSENTIAL FOR "A 
POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT - 
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For Level II Social Studies it is impor- 
tant for the child to know what it FEELS 
like to be a child during a particular 
tine or in a different culture — such as: 

Have children autheiVtically act out 
life style characteristics of differ- 
ent kinds of Indians — cotiibine this 
wlti\ a geographical and climatic under- 
standing of 

Act out life on a riverboat — as it 
really happened, long ago. 

mSTC is a Universal language of the 
world* Music will help children get 
the "feel" of the people from various 
cultures* Music can demonstrate ^ 
styles, environment, emotions, history 
and national character of a country. 
Musical instruments express the life 
style of various cultures, (cowboy 
-music, Swiss mountain bell music, 
' Viennese* waltzing music, African 

drum music, etc.) 




ART in Social SLiidies helps the^child to become 
aware of his/her iir.mediate and worldly ' environ- 
ment, (Suggestions: Make wall murals and dio- 
ramas illustrating phases of history, make 
puppets for presenting historical and current 
social issues, construct models of apartment?, 
houses, tents, earth homes, grass huts, etc. to 
illustrate modes of living. ) 



ACTIVITIES 



DANCE is another international 
language. Social- Studies can 
be greatly enriciied and topics 
better understood when children 
dance as other cultures dance 
or when they create their own 
dance interpretations, life 
stylas, feelings, roles and 
relations. 



LAI-3GUAGE ARTS become the necessary 
tools for teaching and learning of 
Social Studies e IHien doing Social 
Studies, the child utilizes reading, 
research, chart naking, letter- 
writing, composition, story and 
poetry writing, outlining, sunna- 
rizing, note taking, report-making, 
oral expression, reference usage, 
and CREATIVE V.T^ITING. 
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■MATH and Social Studies are closely related 
and diildren can extend their mathematics 
skills. (Suggestions: Conduct census to 
determine size and number of families, do 
map work to locate and lefine size of homes, 
playgrounds, neighborhoods and communities. 
Practice can be done on estimating distances 
betv7een places of production and consumption- 
Calculate latitude and longitude, map 
elevations and data about population size, 
density, distribution and nobility. Time 
lines depicting historical events integrate 

' math and social studies too.) 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND 



•^.-cording to riodern Elementary Curr iculun by William B. 
Ra:4ari and Cene D. Shepherd, Social Studies includes the 
HCudv of: 



AN rUKiMHM.iKiiSi'S — to J earn the 
activit^os of people, the ideas 
thev share and ".old, and the 
thintis produced, especially 
culture* 

. . ECONOniSTS — to Jearn the 

activi; of production, 
exchange, and consumption ot 
goods and services with the 
conflict of unlimited wants 
and limited resources. 



GEOGRAi^IIERS — to learn the 
activities of human culture 
in interaction v/ith natural 
environmental factors. 



\ 



Social Studies Objectives: 



I'o develop the concepts and processes of 
INQUIRY, DECISION-M/VKING, and CRKATl Vl:)- 
THINKING. 
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PRODUCTIVE THINKING 




CREATIVITY OF CHILDREN IS ONE OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS CO:tMODITIES OF AMY SOCIETY. 

Creative potential, if properly developed, 
will produce rhe unusual, unique, and 
innovative ideas that will nove society 
forward and lead hunans into better 
relationships, fullest development, and 
to whatever happiness they find in their 
lifetimes. 
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CONCEPT FORMATION AND 




Dealing with the continuity of human life, the study of his- 
tory can be better understood by children if these concepts 
are introduced: 

TIME — The study of history is 
a tine-oriented study. As children 
do experience themselves in time, 
the introduction of this concept 
is appropriate, 

CHAIIGE —^A. value inherent in the 
teaching of history is that it 
helps children to accept the 
inevitability of change. The 
concept that change is constant, 
and not to be feared, can be 
taught to children. 

THE CONTINUITY OF HUllAN LIFE — 
That life has a continuity can 
be taught to children through 
their own experiences. 




Problem-solving processes for young children: 

(a.) Definition of problem 

(b*) Desire to solve probem 

(c*) Memory scan for related problem 

(d.) Generation of alternative solutions 

(e.) Analysis of alternatives 

(£.) Seeking information needed 

(g.) Organizing sought information 

(h.) Choosing most likely solution 

(i.) Trying solution 

(j.) Evaluating the results 
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PRODUCTIVE THINKING 



THE PAST — Children do experience the 
iinmediate past. They can discuss ana 
record it. Children can also handle 
objects and records from the nore 
distant past and gain an understanding 
of life before their tirae. 



THE METHODS OF THE HISTORIM — 
Children can utilize the methods 
of the historian in order to make 
their lives more meaningful, richer 
and fuller. Children can be taught 
to recognize problems; to observe, 
analyze, and infer from the' data; 
and finally to reach conclusions. 
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Taken from Social 



^les for the Preschool-Primary Child by 
Carol Seefeldt 
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Effective strategies for teaching Social Studies include 
actively involving the students in the process o^f learning 
and applying the RESEARCH SKILLS: 

(A) Data-Gathering Operations: Observing, 
Counting; and 'Quantifying, Interviewing, 
Experimenting. 

(B) Data-Organizing Operations: Classifying, 
Comparing, Defining, Happing, Modeling, 
Graphing and Charting Statistics. 

(C) Data-Using Operations: Inferring, Deducing, 
Generalizing, Explaining, Predicting, 
Hypothesizing. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS 



To develop a better awareness and 
understanding of self, family, 
school and local conmunity. 



To recognize and understand parental 
role and appreciate the needs and 
v:ants of the family. 



To explore the needs and wants of 
self and others. 



To recognize and study the students' 
relationships to others. 

To successfully v;ork and play 
with others. 

To recognize the school as an insti- 
tution of our culture. 

To develop techniques for relating to 
the dailv world and for solving 
daily p rob lens. 

To recognize the need for rules in 
any group . 



To study the life stages o^ infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, 
old age and dCdCh. 



To study verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication - active listening and 
participation, body language, 
facial expressions. 

To study the relationship of humans 
with their environment. 

To develop environmental and conser- 
vation awareness- 

To .participate in the economic 
environment. 

To demonstrate skills in problem- 
solving and critical thinking. 
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GRADE ONE 




To anticipate problems and partic- 
ipate in problem solution relating 
to personal choice, responsibility, 
authority, privileges and rights, 
and appreciation of freedon of 
choice. 



To recognize and acknowledge contri- 
butions of the past through local 
history, nultimedia resources, cul- 
tural facets and relating of past 
experiences to the present. 



To develop an appreciation and 
understanding of the early 
historical and geographical 
backgrounds of the children 
in the classroon. 



To appreciate the contributions of 
the early settlers to our mode of 
living today. 



To build a knowledge of our 
country's cultural heritage and 
of other cultures in the~ world 



To recognize a variety of career 
possibilities and opportunities. 

To introduce basic map skills based 
on self-in-space and local topolog- 
ical experiences'. 

To introduce the study of children 
of other lands based on *'how it 
feels** sort 'of role projection in 
relation to history. 

To introduce prehistoric life and 
other paleontological and archae- 
ological basics as a foundation to 
the study of early life. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS 



To further develop an understanding 
of theris elves and to begin to learn 
about various cultures of the world 



throu<;h 



•eased understanding of 



universal iiunan experience of children, 
families and basic hunan needs. 



To participate in an in-depth study 
of their community and of other 
communities — how they live .and 
support themselves, their cultures, 
kinds of government, coriiraunity 
growth and change. 



To further understand that people 
are interdependent in a variety 
of ways. 



To identify the structure of 
social groups and recognize 
their patterns ofM^ehavior. 



To recognize and acknowledge 
contributions of the past 
through state history and 
tir-ie lines. 



To study techniques of consumerism 
in daily life. 
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GRADE TWO 



Fo anticipate problems and 
participate in problem 
solution relating to current 
events in their connunity. 



To recognize the conflict 
between unlimited v;ants and 
United geographic and human 
resources. 



To further develop a knov;ledge 
oi space and tlie human 
exploration of it. 



To recognize the interrelationships 
of humans and the environment relating 
to physical features, climate, map 
reading, political boundaries*, 
geographic linkage, universal inter- 
dependence, and intercommunity 
exchan.t;e» 
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To denonstrate a willingness to 

listen to another person^ s view-- — 

point, a concern for the rights 

and privileges of others, a 

willingness to vjork- with others. 

To develop an appreciation and under- 
standing of cultural patterns ^ cultural 
change, and ethnic diversity. 

To demonstrate skills for group 
interactions and communication 
patterns. 



To study cities, with enphasis on the 
city in which the child lives — the 
historic, geographic, economic, and 
political factors contributing to 
their development. 




To study the agricultural, 
industrial and sociological 
factors contributing to the 
development and growth of 
cities, including topography, 
migration, commerce, etc. 



To possess skills for the use of 
school and community resources. 
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GRADE THREE 




To develop a sense of civic 
responsibility and an appreci- 
ation of lav:s and how they 
function. 



To understand the requirements 
and opportunities for various 
jobs* 



To recognize the interrelation- 
ships of humans and the environ- 
ment relating to demography and 
geographic location. 



To demonstrate a regard for the 
nation* s resources • 



To demonstrate basic skills of 
an informed and skillful buyer. 



To recognize and acknowledge 
contributions of the past 
through visualization of 
past experiences and study 
of national history. 



To demonstrate .the greater 
acquisition of map and globe 
skills. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS 




To organize an in-depth study of 
that region of the United States 
where the student lives ^ 

To becone informed about local lavs - 
and be better prepared for effective 
citizenship in an increasingly con-- 
plex world. 

To study nental health behavior 

patterns, maturation and ways of ^ 
coping with crisis and stress. 

To participate in the functions of 
groups, their social planning, their 
conflict and change, and their social 
cohesiveness based on shared partici- 
pation. 

To appreciate the creative contri- 
butions of social groups. 

To study human society — j>ast and 
future - — a>;/ the hunian rule in the 
historical process. 



To study cultural geography of , 
characteristics vnique to each , \ 

geographical region such as 
neetin[; individual needs, acquiring 
customs and developing value 
systems • 

To recognize and acknowledge contri 
' butions of the past through global 
history. 



To develop a knowledge of the human 
struggle for freedom. 
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GRADE FOUR 



To recognize the denocratic fora 
of govenment and the denocratic 
way of life. 



To recognize hcv transportation 
and ccnnunication developments 
have linked the entire wqrld. 



To study nore complex nap and 
globe usage including such 
concepts as longitude and ' 
latitude. 



Tc beglu to devalop a knowledge of 
geography, weather and cliniate of 
the world. 



To further develop a knowledge of 
the sea and its importance in the 
future- of the human .species. 



To begin to develop an under- 
standing of world problems and 
why they exist. 
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To recognize various techniques usedj^ 
to promote propaganda. ^ 



To develop skills for the gathering^ 
of evidence, invest iga,t ion of social, 
political and economic issues^ and 
the separating of fact from opinion. 
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"io r>.ir t ic ipn.t e In decislcn—iiisk'-^Tig 
procossen; chat prcnote reasoning 
;ind '^uclcenent. , .\-ceptance of 
- di::er«Mices, positive self-vorth^ 
vixlccs in actions and connitnents. 



'To anticipate problens and partic- 
ipate in problen solu::ion relating 
to contemporary problens . 



To participate in t''ie process of 
fact-finding. ^ 



""o encourage groups to interact and 
sr;U'e problems wir.b the soOnd tech- 
ni iiies of a hunanized curriculun- 
v;n?''h utilizes knowledge fron the 
so<:iaI sciences. 



To denc^nst rate 
sk ills* 



nn 



d utilir-e map 



To help children appreciate the 
great sacrifices, hard work. and 
keen thinking done to attain the 
Bill oL Rights and other documents 
of our indeoL rdencc. 



To brinj.; ahout special emphac^is 
t(v the dcTiOcratic. process from 
its be^lnnin^^- to ii'ts present 
state. 
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ERIC 




To apply nap and globe skills 
relative to the United States 
and its place in v/orld affairs. 



To identify kinds of prejudice, 
discrinination and sexism. 




BASIC CONCEPTS 




To value individual I woi-lh and accept 
differences in others in order to 
give stability to relationships 
among' people* j 



To demonstrate a connitinent to l^ow- 
ledge, skills, social participa/tion 
and values that contribute to the 
growth of an individual in his/her 
/society. 



To recognize the processes of 



socialization and 
relationships. 



interc\iLtural 



To begin to develop a knowledge of 
the problems of youth and of senior 
citizens created by our society. 



To develop an appreciation for the 
literature, music, art, and types 
of living in our own' country. 




'io form concepts arid understandings 
df the influences o'f climate and 
r^|eograpby on the mo'de of life, the 
type of people, the! food, shelter, 
and clothing of a culture 



To s\tudy problems of various cultures 
arou'^d the world and how those prob- 
lems Wist today (food, shelter, ^ 
clothing, communications, health, etc.> 



To explore the role if developed ' and 
developing nations as they may be 
affected by climate, jresturces, ^ 
economics, forms of gove/rntnent , value 
systems- and politicall alignments. 



GRADE SIX 



To derioii..f.rate an av/areness of 
how geogra;>hic and human resources 
influence the economic development 
of society. 



To discover and discuss the 
progress of human life on ^ the 
planet earth. 



To study world history and geo- 
graphy beginning earlier than 
prehistoric humans and tracine 
civilization from archaeological 
finds and early recorded history 
to the present, ^ 



To develop a knowledge of technology 
and problems created by it (environ- 
mental waste, economics, unemployment j 
resource usage, etc). 



To anticipate problems and partic- 
ipate in problem solution relating 
to politics, political structures, 
political theory and political 
efficacy. 



To demonstrate the decision-making 
skills of drawing influences, 
synlhesizing and making general- 
izations. 



To demonstrate research and organi- 
zational skills. 
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LANGUAGE 



* 



Level 1 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
LOCATED IN BES 
CURRICULUM 




LEVEL 11 
MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 
AGES 6,7,3 



LEVEL 111 
LATER CHILDHOOD 
AGES 9, 10, 11 



BASIC 




EDUCATIONAL 



SKILLS 



S.C.C.A.A. 
U.S.D. #501 
TOPEKA, K 
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BASIC 




LEVEL II 

To know that words and sentences 
are read from left to right* . 

To understand the concept o 
alphabetical order. 



To build a growing interest xn 
stories and poetry. 

To understand word functions:- 
verbs, adjectives, nouns. 

To understand antonyms, synonyms 

and homonyms* 

To use context to determine . 
meaning of words. 




To comprehend" the printed word - 
literally and inf erentially on 
a variety of subject matter. 

■ 1 • ■■ ■ ■ 

To understand library . procedures 
for research purposes. 

To select a book appropriate to 
independent reading level. 

To adjust reading rate to- content 
and purpose: e«g. skim, scan, study. 
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CONCEPTS 




LEVEL II 

To use the table of contents, 
glossary, and index* 

f 



To use the dictionary 
for specific purposes, 



To paraphrase, draw conclusions, 
and verbalize generalizations. 



To comprehend a variety 
of subject matter 
both literc^lly and 
inf erentially. 



LEVEL III 



To be able to recognize the 
theme in fiction and 
nonfiction. 



To recognize and understand, 
literary terms and -devices 
e-.g. figures of speech. 



To recognize character 
motivations and conflicts 
between characters and 
ideas. 
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BASIC 



ORAL COMMUNICATION LEVEL II 

To name common sounds after hearing them. 

To identify letter sounds, beginning 
with initial sounds and progressing 
to blends and rhyming words. 

To use vowel sounds as clues to syllabication. 

To answer factual questions about the 
content of .an oral presentation using 
own words. 

To retell a story and/or experience. 

To functionally participate in group 
situations in which ideas are orally 
expressed. 

To apply fundamental rules of grammar. 

To recognize the main ideas and 
details in an oral presentation. 

To enunciate clearly. 

To organize ideas into a logical and 
interesting sequence. 

To use a pleasing tone of voice. 

To discriminate like and different 

word sounds . 
To continually build speaking vocabulary. 



ORAL COMMUNICATION LEVEL III 

To' express ideas ef fect:-" ""y 

through oral communicative i. 

To emphasize and practice argumentative 
skills which promote analytical methods 
of thinking. 

To recognize the main ideas and details 

in an oral presentation. 

To answer factual questions about the 
content of an oral presentation. 

To summarize the material from a 
nresentation in correct sequence. 
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WRITTEN COMMUNICATION LEVEL II 



To n^o 
To 



'o duvelop thcV recor,ni.t:i,on and use of completie' 

sentiences. 

To provi.dL' dlclionary readiness through the 
Leaching of alphabetical order. 
(•(Mitexl: to determine meaning of words, 
recognize vowels and vowel combinations. 
Initial and final consonant clusters 
an.d letter and word configurations. 
To rccov\uizc basic sight words. . . • i 

To identify letter sounds beginning with initial 
sounds and progressing to ^blends and 
rhvmLng words . 
To promote creative and expressive writing in all 

communications. 

To understand and use compound verbs, affixes, 
hypbenated words, possessives between word 
pairs: synonyms , antonyms and homonyms. 
To use correct punctuation and capitalization. 
To summarize the material from a written 
presentation in correct sequence. 
To promote a continual growth of written vocabulary. 
To apply the fundamental rules of grammar in 
written communication. 



WRITTEN COMMUNICATION LEVEL Hi 

To use the dictionary for specific , 

purposes . 

To use forms and lechniques to 
demonstrate expository writing 
, skills (complete sentences, a 
topic sentence, writing several 
types of composition^) . 

To use the table of contents, 
glossary and index. 

To express ideas effectively 
(emphasizing creativity and 
expression) in writing brief 
reports, original stories, 
letters, notes, poo.try, and 
simple research papers. 
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LEVEL II 



To recognize beginning sounds* 

To recognize vowels and vowel 
combinations, initial and final 
consonant clusters, letter and 
word configurations. 

To discriminate like and different 

sounds • 

To identify letter sounds, 
beginning with initial sounds and 
progressing to blends and rhyming 
words. 

To follow directions in marking 

worksheets. 

To use vowel sounds as clues to 
hearing and seeing the number of 
syllables in words. 



LEVEL III 



To follow directions involving 
several steps. 



To recognize the main ideas and 
details in an oral presentation. 



To tell or write varied stories 
and/Ci experiences. 
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CONCEPTS 



C 



LEVEL II 



Tit n't I* 11 , I'L'wr 111 tisi v;\[r , 

or tl rani.iL i '/.c an ura I st orv or 
(Iranij t i r oxjUM" i cure . 



Tu ans\^'or rat:tuaV quustioivs 
about Llie' content of an oral 
prison t at i on usin^\ own words, 



I'o rc'i-o;.',!! i zo lUc main iiloa in 
an ora l pruSL'nt a t ion . 



To listL'a to sounds and 
diruot ions, to J earn new 
u'ords through listening;, and 
to listen for jileasure and 
appree iat ion . 



LEVEL III 



increase e I aho ra t i-xa' 
comprehension ski Lis. 



EKLC 



To recognize controversial 

t op i cs , tip i n itins , 

t;enera I i za t i tins , and 

a r:4umen t s p resented i n an 

oral ]:> rL'scn t a t ion . 
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LEVEL II 
SEQUENCE OF LISTENING 

SKijL'KNCK lis \j\y. l)J■A4a^)p^n•^n; OF AluiJ 

KCiKlKNTK I C LISTKNINC: i\'iv1ni; atl:cMiLion on\\' to, cliaL wh i j1i 

clLrecC-lv affocts or inlLM-csts them. 



APPAKKNT MSTKNIN(^ 



Simply waiting for a chance to 
i n j Gct m^'u tliought s . 



PASSIVK I.ISTl-NTNC: 



HVHN'TFAI. LISTEN INC:. 



G Lying no observable response. 
Follov;ecl bv seir.e related response. 



FOCLISKn l.rSTKNINC;: 



Followed by evidence t^f comprehension, 
Interprctat Lons and/t)r emot ional 
reaction. 



TO PROMOTE GOOD 



Use considerate placement of 
children with v isua V or audi tory 
InsuCficienciGs. 



Provide many and varied 
opportunities for listening — 
to each tiier, to records or 
tapes at a listening station, 
to presentations of instructions 
or stories by,, otiier students or 
the teacher, to pupil's own 
voice^ on tcipe, to sounds it\ the 
envire.nment , etc. 



Provide appropriate and interest in;^ 
inaLeri.'iis for listening. 
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CONCEPTS # 



AND LEVEL III 
KINDS OF LISTENING 



\ 



PASSIVE LISTENINC: 
MARGINAL IJSTENING: 

iXrPKK C L AT r. VI' LLSTHNINC; : 



\ 



Ci^EATLVK LISTENING: 



ATTENTIVE LISTENINC) 



\ 

RESrONSIVK- LISTENING: 

ANALY'l\rCAL OR CRITICAL 
\ LISTENING:, 

I. 



No indicaL ion of behavioral 
response to messa^^e*'. 

ractlonaUetl — Level u^^ei\ 
when child v/atches TV while 
listening to others talk. 
Level to be used to enjoy a 
poem," story , dramatization 
or record. 

Level used as children 
imaginatively enter into the 
experience or feelinp.s of 
characters in a story or play. 
Level used for accuracy of 
conpreherjiion to follow 
instructions, record data, 
understand announcements, etc. 
Level used as the listener 
participates in conversation, 
discussion or recitac i on. 
Level used as the listener 
weighs what is heard and^ 
attempts to distinguish among 
fact, opinion, and propaganda. 



IISTENING HABITS 



Provide qppor tunit ites to 
communicate child's o^m ideas, 
experiences, and feelings^ 
while teachers and peers 
listen attentively. 



Provide frequent opportunity to 
respond to listening experiences 
verbally, with body movements, 
or with creative expression 
(painting, writing a poem, essay, 
etc.) 



Make sure teacher provides a 
good model by being an attentive 
and accurate listener. 
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ERIC 



BASIC FACTS 



Readiness Review for Level II ; 

To usL' correct verb form with noun. 



To know that words are read from 
left to right. 



To order a 'sequence accurately. 



To discriminate whether word 
sounds are tiie same or 
different. 




To f'ollow directions. 



To distinguish and print 
capital and small letters. 
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REVIEW 




LEVEL !! 




To draw a line from left to 
right . • . . 



To name an obioct by hearing 
a description. 



rocoll rstory in ovi: words, 



To complete oral statement 
with spoken word that fits 
context. 




To name common sounds after 
liearlng chem. 





To recall sequence of a simplvi. 
story. 



BASIC FACTS 



To follow tvc-part- directions, 



To relate picture of conce^'* 
it's opposite. 



To recognize main idea of story. 



1 



To distinguish among letter, 
word, and sentence. 



ro recognise basic Gight words, 



To print name (only first 
letter" capitalized). 



To name words that rh^^ne with 
ivcn words. 



REVIEW FOR LEVEL II 



ERIC 




"Love and respect and the development 
of a posiitive self-image are basic to 
Che development * of a person — education 
is built on this foundation. 

Help Me Learn 
by ■ 

Mary F. Rice 
and 

Charles H. Flatter 
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BASIC FACTS 



Medial /a/a. 



Final /n/n /d/d, 



Verb ending ~ s. 



R^Gcalling details, 



Fina^ /t/t /g/s. 



Medial /i/i 



Initial /k/c /r/r /g/g /m/m 
/b/b /b/b /j/j /s/s /h/h. 



Plural ending — s. 

Finding the main idea. •■ 

Practicing lef t~to-right^ 
.progression . ' . ^ ' 

Initial /f/f /t/t /p/p /k/k 
/w/w /y/y* 



Graphcmic bases with initial 
consonant substitution -ig -it 



Initial /l/l /v/v /n/n 



Final /b/b 



Medial /o/o 



Initial /z/z 



Medial /u/u 



Compound words 



Understanding and using the 
contents paj^e. 



CrrphCiin'c bases v/i.th initial 
conson:i;nt substitution -ot -ob 



Final /b/b /d/d /n/n /t/c 
./kn/x /p/p 

Initial /dr/dr /fl/fl /gl/gl 
/pl/pl 
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GRADE ONE 




Word ending -ed 



Medial Ifilo.. . * 

I 

Final /m/m. 

Word ending -ing, < i 

Possessive ending *s. 
Summarizing information. 
Initial -/kw/gu. 



Graphemic bases with initial 
consonant substitution ~ut 



Medial /a/a .with e marker - 
medial /i/i with e marker. 



Initial voiceless /th/th /sh/sh. 

Initial /kr/cr /pr/pr /br/br 
/gr/gr /st/st. 

Recognize developing sequencer. 
Begin unders canding characters. 



ERIC 




Tntial /bl/bl /tr/tr. 



Final /t/y. 



Svllables, 



Predicting outcouies, 



Final /a/ay /i/le. 



Medial /o/oa. 



Final /st/st /ngk/nk /nd/nd 
/ng/ng /ch/ch^ 

Medial /e/ee /e/er /a/ai. 

Contraction with n't. 

Initial /hw/wh /a/n /u/u. 

Following ora4 direcUi.Mis. 
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BASIC FACTS 



Initial /fr/fr /skJsui /sp/sp. 

Final voicelciis /th/th /sh/sh /l/ll 
/s/ss /k/ck. 

Medial /oo/oo / /oo". 

Dropping final -e beiore adding- -ed 
-ing. 

Initial /a/a /e/e /i/i /o/c 

Doubling final conso-.ant before adding 
-ed and -ing. 



Understanding characters. 

Predicting outcomes. 
Ad.iustinj!, reading rate. 



Using public signs (recognizing 
sitandard sign shapes). 



Following ^^7ritten directions. 
Initial /skr/scr /str/str /thr/thr. 



Final /nt/nt: /Id/ Id 



Medial /ou/oii / oi /oi 



i'refix -un. 



Developing sequence. 



Tnit i.al /;; /g /s/c, 



Diiferent spellings for 
/oi/ /ou/. 



16 



Different spelling Tor /a/ /e/ /if 



lur.l spelled a?, er, ir. wr, and ur, 



Word end'in;^s -er -^est (r ^ >inpn rat ive 
and snperla?: "■ v*^' . 



■"^ i. r- 'a b e *'. i z ^ n ^; - second 1 e 1 1; r , 



Initial /n/kn /r/wr (r^llent letters). 



r 

O / 



GRADE TWO 



Concractions with '11, 've and 're. 



Pre fix* re- 



Changing y to i before adding -es 
and -ed. 



Doubling final consonant before 
adding -er and -est. 



Alphabetizing to the third letter. 



Evaluating reality of story. 



Comparing and contrasting feelings 
and story themes . 



Understanding cause and effect of 
character ' s feelings . 



Categorizing -personal interests 
for book selection- 



,. ..ing library for self-selection 
of books and materials. 



Tniti;.! ar/ax /or/or /o/aii 
/o/al. 



Svif fixes -ful -ItKSs. 



Changing 'y t^ i bf "^ore adding 
-cr and -est . 



iov/ing rrsis^ )ns to a conclui;ion. 



Lis t ing ma j or events 1 pad i ng to 
main ideas. 



Fine) ing defini lions of words in 
a childr(*n'.s dictionary. 



i r; d i n g vj o r d s in a diction a r y 
alp-iabetized to the th:Ird letter. 



F.st nbl ish ill,; enipatliy witli s'*.,;: y 
eharacters. 
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EKLC 



initial /sw/sv; /t-.:/t:v /g/g 
/j/g; r /^/c and /s/c. 



Prefix in- and dis- 



Understandint; literary forir.s. 



Using the glossary. 



Suffix -ous -ion. 



Drav;ing conclusions. 



Medial /a/ei /e/ie /ild/ild 
/ind/ind /old/old _/o/ow /o/oe 
/ar/air /ar/ear /ar/eir. 



Using vowel sounds as clues to numV>ir 
•of syllables in words. 



Reading to locate specific inf carnation. 



Initial /sk/scj /sp/spl /f/ph /sk/sc 
/s/sc /i/igh' /skw/squ /a/eLgh. 



Syllabication between prefi: nd root, 
and between suffir rud root* 



Organar-Hu; to si. --w ••sequence. 



P.e.adinj,; ^JinpLc Tiaps. 

? 

Reading globes. 



Ir^atial /slir/shr /spr/spr. 



I n t e r p r e r. 1 11 s i nip 1 c d 1 a g r am s , 



GKAUh IHKbb 




Recognizing the double medial 
consonant as a clue- to 
syll::\bivatIon. 

Final /sp/sp /It/lt /ft/ft /f/gh 
/'mp/mp /sk/sk sh_as in^sigh /e/ei 
/oo/e-.v' /oc/ou /oo/oo /e/ey. 



Reco<:nizing -le as a syllable. 



Recognizing the ending -es with 
words ending in ss, x or ch. 



Interpreting figiiratlve language. 



Using context to determine meaning 
of words. 



Reading graphs. 



Medial /e/ea, 



Using scanning as a technique for 
finding information. 




Hearing the - .hwa sou*: \ 



Dividing words between schwa scn-nd 
and accented syllable. 



r o i low i n ; ; directions. 

Using oapi.a] letters as initiia:/ 



Vowel sounds as clues to 
syllc? bicat i ..:a. 

Using sj.mpiu abb reviaf ions . 

SumiT;arizing information. 



BASIC FACTS 



Identifying cause and effect. 

Recognizing basic sight words in the 
content area. 



Outlining^ 



Using rhe main entry in a dictionary, 
using guide words and illustrations. 



Identifying different types of ^ 
fiction. 

Identifying accented syllables: primary 
stress. 

Recognizing the author's purpose. 

Identifying and analysing compound 
c» words, 

Reading maps, graphs, and tables. 




Extending ideas and topics. 

Recognizing story eloi--ients, plot, 
characterization and setting. 



finding appropriate meanings in 
the dictionary. 



Difrtinguishing among f.ict, fiction, 
and opinion. 



Developing time sequences. 

Recognizing -le ending as a clue to 
syllabication. 
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GRADE FOUR 



Recognizing and using coimnon suffixes 




Recognizing basic sight words 



Keeping simple records 



Visualizing from a written 
description. 



Using the pi onunication V iy. 



Identifying and using common prefixes 



Recognizing basic sight words 
in the content area. 



Using the encyclopedia. 



Using context to determine 
meaning. 



EKLC 




' Summarizing. 



Identifying honioi^hones (to, too, two) 



Developing paragraphs 



Identifying homographs \fair (market) < 
and fair (beautifuDj . 
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BASIC FACTS 



Drawing conclusions. 



Recognizing r.ood through aut':)or's word choice. 



Recognizing climax.. 



Reading maps, graphs, and charts. 

\. 

Pol low i sequence. 

Identifying different types of i-.-.tion. 

Using the newspaper. 

Locating answers to specific questions. 




Recognising story elements: 
characterization. 



Being aware of sensory images and 
cr:':;i'jnicatinr', them orally and in 
•.. . itin/'% 



allowing cross references in 
ti o encyclopedia. 



/ 



Identifying word function: 
nouns, adjectives. 



verbid , 
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GRADE FiVE 



ERIC 



Recognizing possessives* 



Cor?.parir .:rces of information and 
detectin^^ screp ancles. 



OutlLninu. 



Predi or : v < -^itcoineb , 




Fc llowing the organizational pattern 
of writing in the content area. 



Distinguishing between def'^riite and 
indefinite terms (nibble-eat). 



/ ^ 

\;^ing contexc to determine word meaning 



Recognizing story elements 
characterization. 



Following cross references in 
tlie encyclopedia. 




Being aware of sensory images and 
communicating them orally and in 
writing. 



Identifying word functions 
nouns, adjectives. - 




Distinguishing betv;c--n concrete and 
abstract terns. 




Usinr. tin.' AClos.: 



R(^coKniJiing basic si^ht vorcls in the 
content aren. 



' eineuts : plot , 



\ Identifyiiu; main ic5eas and stating; in 
own words » 
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Chanf',ing root words to nouns. 



ERIC 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



.1'.. 



L-srriptivL' l;ini;ua,uc, cu-al fuedbnck. ^ 

v\\\ Che cnvironi^^ent: with nrint.'cl words and phrases: nSnes 
on ruhbius, lahols on objecLc^, captions on picLures, 
dirotliiMis centers or activities, etc. 



• 1 VA'k 



[ nt iM'i^iai ion h(n4:s, fi^IktaJcs, and p(^Lar; 



Illustrate a stc^rv sequence bv roldin:4 sheet '^^\ napor 
into three sections and drawin- a picture of tb.e most 
important thing that uappened on each part. 



i\isseLte recorder, then plav back. 



Choose a title frt^ni a nev;spap^T, hook, ma-.a/.ine, W 
Mi-(v,;rain, etc., and v;ritG a storv ai->out i t 



iu' a ..;r.i:;.:t irat ion of a selection. 



Cr^v/ a list of familiar storv titles from tiie ch<ilkboard 
and ivrite at least one sentence ahmit each o\ th(,aii. 



Draw pictures to i 11 ustratL^ ;^roup experience charts. 



Make simple puppets from sticks, sacks or socks — naming; 
tiiem, telling wiiere tliey will perform or v;rite skits for 
then). 



Drav; idiar.icLers from an a-ssigned story and v/rite a 

se:itence describing each. 



Divide v;<nal-s inti^ svllahles. 

Arrange a list of words frc^n the chalkboard or newspaper 
.'ids i n a 1 ph'abet ica 1 (U'der . 

Draw (M' write an ending ti>. a ^;torv. 

rinish sentences written on ciuilkboard by drawing a rebus 

for eacii endin.g concept. 
Copv aud illustrate a favorite poem or passage frnm-a story. 

Praw pictures of "doing" words: jumping,, running, 

rnting, swimming, etc., and write capticnis for them. 

Read wli \ \y' ano'ber pant on) imes . 

Cc.nstrnct" fnnn'y tilings from scraps of paper, cloth, wood, 
etc., and write or tell about tiiem. 

Have- an informal news excliange and "sharing" period each day. 

Y Discuss various ways to communicate find try them out. 
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LEVEL II \ 



Write a cooperative experience story. 

Have "infornal dramatiications to develop imagination, 
spontaneity , f luency , originality and constructive 
social ar-titudes. 
Write sentences containing opposites and underline the opposites. 

Develop a picture story. (This encourages children 
to describe persons, objects or action and is an 
effective neans of organizing ideas.) 

Arrange sets of picture cards and alphabet cards in alphabetical order# 

Write stories from a newspaper article, a nonsense 
word, a- quote, an open-ended situation, about a 
particular taste or smell, etc. 

Read baseball cards, cereal boxes, children's magazines, etc. 

Have a special tine which provides an opportunity to 
orally communicate (e.g. a personal happening, a 
story, a poem, etc.) 

Supply missing vowels in a list of words: b d, y s, h t, etc. 

Have informal group discussions which provide 
opportunities to express personal opinions and 
help create solutions to a group problem. 



Make a picture dictionary, drawing or finding a 

picture for each letter. 



Tap out the meter of a poem, make up and sing 
jingles, etc., to show the patterning in language 
and music. 



Write stories about peoplp and read them aloud^ 



Encourage independent writing through completing 
unfinished stories. 



poetry to children, also 

Ask L 
the i: 



* :rJ 'G or read 

the poetry. 
. to reinforce the sentence concept and 
Linatiou it can provide. 



Provide experiences that reinforce capitalization and 

punctuation. 

Listen to recordings (stories, poems, plays) and 
the radio ..(weather reports, news, etc.). 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 




ic-id ^Hvv:s or stories to vounger children. r-*. ^ .i, 

' classifv groups of vords froni the newspaper to fit such 
catn.-Aories as size, color, action, emotion, etc. 

'■'rifc' .iiici rrad alouei ori-inal stories or poems. -.^ , * 

••'^ Encourage reading-- t:c) verify facts and support a 

position expressed in discussion. .- 

^' '''"cipy'n list of .^rds rece.tlv studied and ^ il lustrate 

then or use then in sentcncos. 

c'lUarv or cnrichnunt hooks. ■ . • ^ 

■ Cut out newspaper or na.-azin.- pictures s^^vnng various 

facial express ions and vrite nboul what that person 
mi-ht be savinu 'or thinkin;.; (could be expanded to 
include the' he-inning and ondinff of what a person might 
be -saying or thinVcing). 

iii-i'' or -vrite an endint; to a story. _ i „. i„n-,,-r 

' ■ Create a chan-e of words by chan-mg only one letter 

each time (i.e. bell, ball, bull," pull, etc.). 
Kocord .nmp experience charts. ,,,,,,,,, ,Howing multiple meanings of words 

such as: park, match, crunk, saw, run, etc. .. 
i.'rit-i. ^•'•ndii'-nis I'or a list of words. 

Uritc. .,,n<n,n.s ^^^^ research reports about a chosen sport, 

animal, or other topic of individual interest and 
share this information with the group. 



write antonv.s for a list of ^.^^^^^ ^ .^,^1,,, limericks, advertisements. 

to sell something, character descriptions oi a favorite 
person, biographical or autobiographical sketches, etc. 

.,V,„ s„r, i:.:o,-, (-.a. " ' V^^^-lleir — ; for pnJrs „r dcri„i«o,», sue,, 

as (]) a fruit (pear), (2) a set of two (pair). 

vritc- chcso words, circle clie nffix anil underline the . 



1- trnrrl- - - words lor each. 

list ol word. .1. ^^^^^.^^ complete a sentence, such as: 

ed, un , dis , ivc. (acO Mr. 



Sill: . nn 



act role in the campaign. 



Divide words Into svUables. vocabulary words and indentily 

them according to function (noun, adjective, etc.).\ 
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LEVEL III 



Classify a list of words in as many ways as possible. 

VJrite sentences ccntaining opposites and underline the 

opposites. 

Identify pairs of words as synon>nns or antonyms. 

Indicate the word that does not belong in a group, such 
as: airplane, helicopter, jet, balloon. 

Suinmarize a story from a reader or a favorite story. 

Have informal dramatization to develop spontaneity, 
fluency, imagination., originality, and constructive 
social attitudes. 

Write dialogues and act then out. • e 

Have a special time which provides an opportunity to 
orally communicate (a personal happening, a story, etc.) 

Rewite an ending to a story. ^ V 

Tap out the meter of 'a poem, make up and sing .imgies, 
etc., to show the patterning in language and muiiic. 

Read jokes, riddles and newspaper cartoons. 

Have informal group discussions which provide 
opportunities to express personal opinions and 
help create solutions to a group problem. 

Have an informal news exchange and **sharing'* period each day. 

Take and idea, poem, story, etc., and elaborate on 
it — to encourage alternative, creative thinking. 

Write stories about people and read them aloud. 



Do crossword or word search puzzles related to 

vocabulary. . 

Provide many small group activities that encourage 

group discussion and problem solving. 
Read baseball cards ^ cereal boxes, children's magazines, etc. 

Discuss various ways to communicate and try out these 

alternatives,, 

Write pairs of statements which begin — fortunately, unfortunately, etc. 

Pretend to be an inanimate object such as an apple or 
a vacuum cleaner and write or tell about how it feels. 

Listen to recordings (stories, poems, plays and radio 

(weather reports, news, etc.)., 

Writw and recite (with feeling and inflection) essays, 
limericks, haiku, original stories, etc. 

Find suitable synonym (use a thesaurus) for 
r words , underlined in a story. 

Read a newspaper article and circle statement of fact 
and underline opinions. 

Have scavenger hunts. 

, \ ' . 100 
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MATH 



LEVEL 1 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
LOCATED IN BES 
CURRICULUM 




★ 



LEVEL 11 LEVEL III 

MIDDLE CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 
AGES 6,7,8 AGES9, 10, 11 





MATH 



Sta-^-^es of ::^.ath cc^nccpt developnent : 



Seni-Concrete ^...^^^^^ Abstract 
Dncrete->Pictorial-^DiagrarTinat^->S>Tnbolic^^^ 



CO::CRETE STAOK : Children- v;ork vith real 
objects such as counters, abaci, place- 
value charts, etc. Through the manipula- 
tion of objects, quantitative and spatial 
relationships are discovered. 



PICTORIAL STAGE : One step renoved from 
real objects is a picture of these objects. 
Instead of 12 counters, the child sees a 
picti^ire of thesW counters^ Instead of ^ 
Tr.anipulatin^; thorn into one set of 10 with 
tvm left over, the child rin^s v;ith a 
pencil ten of the counters to show the 
collection of one ten and tv;o left over. 




Different children need dif- 
ferent amount's of tine and 
different numbers of experi- 
ences at each stage- 



Math concepts are better 
understood and detained 
longer when hands-on, manip- 
ulative learning experiences 
take place. 



Children need a- bridge that 
helps then move in an orga- 
nized way to tlie highly 
abstract syrr.bolic stage. Tlic 
pictorial and diagrammatic 
stages help accomplish this 
goal. ..* ' • . 
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DIAGRA:-" ■AT IC 5 rA(-K : Bridging the con- 
crete and pictorial stnee with the syu- 
bolic stage is the role of diagrams* Here 
quantitative and spatial relationships are 
represented by sor.e typ^ drawing* The 
number line is an excellent exanPle of 
this type of bridge. 

SYMBOLIC STAGH : This is probably the stage 
of developnent i;itn \;hich nost adults are 
faniliar. Tl^.e folloving algorithm is repre- 
sentative of this stac;e: 2+4=6. The funda- 
nental stnzcs have l)een ignored -if the ini- 
tial approach is strictlv s\Tibolic* Svttj- 
bolisn is the shorthand used to represent 
quantitative and spatial relationships, 
ME::TAL stage : This stage of concept devel- 
oprr.ent is probably the nost neglected of 
the stages on the continuum. Keir^ ue are 
, given a"verbal*"or svnbolic stimulus arid vje 
must handle the quantitative relationships 
in our mind. V.o paper, pencil, objects, 
etc., are allowed. At chis level the 
arthmctic of everyday life is practiced. 
Strategies for Developing Concepts 
in Elementary School Mathematics, 
Ronald C./ V^e'lch. and Virginia R. Havin. 



Piagramming must be taught. 
Children must have experience:) 
which enable then to see many 
different models. They should 
expeiinent, v;ith the teacher, 
in drawing many diagrams togeth- 
er and discussing the strengths 
and weaknesses of their njodels. 
Then, they are ready to attempt 
to design their ov;n diagram.s^ 

There is a vast territory be- 
tv;een concrete experiences and 
some abstracted end point call- 
ed '^understanding**. **Under- 
standing" implies the ability • 
to reverse, conserve, equate,, 
represent symbolically and 
mentally , remember , reconstruct , 
and select a correct solution 
v/ithout trial-and error. 
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PROBLEM 



fron the ti:r:0 
apDcars unt i 1 



1 



a prv-ML-:.. first 
it; ir; Sv^lved. 
iv. tv.Kj proV>ler: solvin 
the nr^^^^ler. , 
so iiit; ions , ( 



process : 
Tiiinking abouc 
etrine the inior- 



:::atiiv.i ner'dcd. Choosing: and trying out 
a .solution. Dependinj; on t]:e sit.v.ation. 



do n(^t 



throuf:]) the steps in 



I ho sa:.i^' i^vdL-v and not all t'o.e 
:',.lIovL'ii over;* nroMon. 

iWolo^'Miv' pi^sitlvt.' actitndo 
toward vrc>]jloM s.Mvinu iiolps 
ch I Idrun i^ocor.e s;u" *^ loarnori^ .. 

hr..irnln- to* L^^comiizo thoro r.::r 
tlian oao r-.oli'tit.ui to a i>r.,il:>lon 



are 



no re 



lie 1 OS 



cli i Id roil bi-'O 



To T)rovido nraotiot* in iiroblen 
solvin.^,' give ciiildron thin^^s rc> 
do that liave built-in rob ions. 
All kinds of ini:':::los arc ]^roh]ori 
solving; ?:anes. ;'iddlL*s, jokes, 
mysteries, hr:iin teasors, najv^ie 
tricks are all activities tiiat 
make children stop to ihlnk. 



COMPUTERS AS AIDS TO PROBLEM SOLVING: 

Conpu t e r s n rosi\n t 1 oa rn i zvj 
in j:are-liko sitnation.s 
inncdiato foedhack. 



ro::-n:tor y^m':^ can pov/er- 
lullv notivatt^ the learnin;^ 
of l^asic ski lis and- s(^phis- 
t i ca t od ccnico'O t s . . 



Children need to learn flow 
chartin-, ?u\Sir pro'.^rari 
langnapes, uses for computers 
in society, and field trips 
could be taken to coriputeri/'.ed 
jnstallat icu^is. 
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Make problem solving fun. Children en- 
jov garies that challenge them to think 
of' many possibilities. Older children 
nay want to keep score of how nany dif- 
ferent solutions they can list. 

Problem solving in the form of estima- 
tion skills and predicting-of-outcomes 
is important at all levels. Estimate 
for real-life purposes: How long until 
lunch? How much lemonade will we need 
for a scout meeting? * ' 

Problem so:^.ving in uhe form. of game 
strategies and otlier beginnings of rea-- 
soning-and-rules thinking are 'highly 
related. Capitalize on games as daily 
learning activities, as well as use 
then for recess and rev;ard activities. 

Problem solving needs to include the 
acquaintance with math tools. per se. . 
vrhat is a measuring stick? VJhat is a 
drawing compass? ^^Jhat is a calculator 
and a computer? VJhat is an odometer. 
Creatively thinking of all thexr uses 
could then be done. 
Getting Involved Series: Your Child and 
Problem Solving , Bess-Gene Holt. 



Computer games can simul- 
taneously incorporate 
fantasy elements, system- * 
atic feedback, and compe- 
tition as well as foster 
teamwork, cooperation, 
and cross-age helding 



Computers are a tool for 
creative activity. Child- 
ren can compose m.usic, 
create animated cartoons, 
and write stories given a 
powerful programming 
language. 




relate' thc^ rietric svstcn to 
L' \' u r '.' d n c >: ? r i e n c e s . i 



priato urJts accv-trdin^; to 
tlie si.;!e of v.'liat is hoing 



MHTRIC ACHVITIES: 



1 J Lire fU)ur 

30 hak^n- >v)ver 
/i r;l salt 

2 cg^;s 
17P rr.l oil 

Bake at 2l.5 de-rees 
nuffins. 



) . 

' Sifi to;;c't:!ier . 

) 

) Mix to-ethcr and 

) stir. into dry 

. ) ingredients. . 

C 20-25 Tnlnutes. I^akes 24 
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CONCEPTS- # 



measure 

ii I'OUV.d 



;\^:iparc it:er^ to develop 
an understanding of the ^ 
pasic units. Is the netser 
about the length' of a 
school building, oir the 
length of a paper clip? 



.-ruLia:', 1 inL>ar, 
(r:ass) , and 
'trie r^oa-uires . 



:iake and interpret siir.ple 
charts and graphs. Graph 
daily temperature readings. 
Civart shadow ^.engths of ' 
pupils at .different tines 
t>r- dav or year. Any draw- 
'in-, or diagram can be an 
elementary graph; 



j"):) T't/aaiu iniLlci; (cr;.:ncliy) 
J "1(5 ■{ M d r 1 . n ri ; ^ ' -'d e r 
i(i -phlin ;;e]auin . ' ' 

jMnob t)t" salt 

170 n] h(-;ney cu' ccU'n, syrup 

'*i:-:adry injured lent s , cut: in lioney and peanut 
i)ulter:. Sh.ane into AO sticks- or balls. 



O 

z 
< 



> 

UJ 
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u 
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u 
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# . BASIC facts: 



i ^ r:. ^. 



r. an 



ii'v-in.: ;^rc!inal ni;:^:l-err 



i-rdcrl:^/, r f ro::- -i-nc to lien 



• i r i p. :4 a n ci o-r vU- r i 11 / : i u;: : : 1 
one iiiinciiicJ* 



v;ords, :^'*ro tt. ten. 



e C' ( 1 --in i i n ) n\ in e r a 1 s 1: e r o 
to oTie hiuuh'C'd. 



Ordering; r^^poi' i 1 1 oh \-:]\cv. add in i:; 
nunbeiTi. 



J da 



ni' tP.rec aciiend.^ 



Add in;; t.vo-c! i' :i i. t nnr.bers on a 
" . * piace-vnhie ta!)]e v.'hen a nodel 
i-s ).viven - no rc^',rou;M nj;. 

Conp 1 et inp, svihtract i on 

and addition hoxcs. ^ 

Addl.nj; tv;(^-digit numbers using the 

sliortcut niethod - no regroupin?>' 
• . * 

Finding; tb.e inissin^; addends fron 

addition puzzles. 



8 # 



'^Subtroctinj; fron* sums to six, seven 
to ten, eleven to elgbteen. 
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GRADE ONE # 



Subtracting fanilies of f^cts. 

Subtracting two-digit nunbers on a 
place-value table when a nodel is 
given — no regrouping. 

Subtracting equations.. 

Skip counting by two, three/.rive, ■ 
and ton. (1-100, 2's-20, 5's\to 
lOtj" (orally),- lO's-100 (orallyy,. 

Recognizing halves', thirds, and - , 

fourths. * 

Statxng whether objects shotm wouid 

■ be measured with aneter or a liter. 
^Recognizing eq^ial^'parts or 'shapes. ^ 

Recognizing volumes 'are measured 
appropriately in liters, quarts, 
• and pints. 
Find hr?.lf of a set of real' objects 
through grouping and sub-grouping 
'or fractionating the group into 
whole nunber groups. , t 

Telling tine by the hour aaid halt- 

•••• • hour. 

Understanding cycles of tir.e by 
nunber ing a calendar, knowing 

da^^s of week and months of year. , 



Making and completing a simple bar . 
granh based, on cor.parisons and 
seriatLon skills. 

Recognizing squares, circles, rec- 
tangles, and triangles .and describ- 
ing, the elements. of these shapes. 

.\dding and" subtracting prices. ^ 

Adding and subtracting of pictures 
items having corresponding words. 

Calculating sir.ple prices and 

change from real-life consumer 

situations. . . 

Adding small am.ounts ol pennies, • 
nickels, and dimes. ' . . , 

'Recognizing num.eral and nunber , 
relation, so that a button 
* pushed doeB nean a nur.ber symbol 
representation. (computers, ■ . 

calculaters) ■ ^ g 
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BASIC facts; 



Grouping tens and ones to ninety and 
counting these. ^ 

Counting in order from one to one hundred, 

one thousand. 

Adding tens and ones in table form. ■ 

Counting objects grouped into hundreds, tens, 
and ones using t^ble, form- and model. 

Comparing small numbers and quantities. 

Identifying quantities .and then numbers that 
are one more than, less than; ten more than, 
less than; one hundred more than, less than. 

Recognizing odd and even whole numbers. 

Completing verbal pr'oblems, open sentence 
problems and then sentences with the symbol 
<C o r ^ . 

Identifying ordinal numbers to the eighth. 

Identifying the commutative property of 

addition. 
Supplying the missing addends. 

Completing families of . facts for addition 

and subtraction. 
Completing addition and subtraction boxes 

and wheels. , , ^ - , 

Adding or subtracting two-digit numbers, no 

regrouping; then adding or subtracting two- 
digit numbers with regrouping. 



Completing equations with missing, numbers . 

Subtracting from ones to ten, eleven to 
fourteen, fifteen to eighteen. 

Adding multiples of two, three, four, and 

five. i- . J 

Skip counting by two, three, five, and ten. 

Solving story problems involving addition 

and subtraction. . ^ r .wfi. 

Identifying basic multiplication facts with 
two, three, four, and -five as factors. 

Understanding the commutative property pf 

multiiDlication. ^ r ..f 

Identifying halves, thirds, and fourths of 

quantities. 
Identifying. .and writing fractional parts 
from real-life story problems, especially 
consumer and social situations. .1/0 

Recognizing the fractional numerals i/^, 

1/3,' 1/4, 3/4, ?./3. 
Dividing shapes into halves. 

10 no 



GRADE TWO 



Selecting the correct fraction of 

a given figure - 1/2, 1/3, or 1/4. 

Telling tine to the hour, half hour, and 
quarter hour and five minutes. < 

Finding fractions of a dozen. 

Calculating time before and after a given 

time. 

Arranging times in sequence. . 

Measuring lengths to the nearest centimeter. 

Measuring volumes using liters. . 

Measuring perimeters of polygons in centi- 
meters. " 

Weighing items in grams and 

kilograms. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ milliliter, a cen- 

tiliter, and a deciliter. 
'Measuring temperature using a 

Celsius themoneter. 

Recognizing and naming the comon three- 
dimensional shapes of cone, cube, sphere 
and cylinder. 

Identifying circles, rectangles, 

squares, and triangles. 

Calculating costs' and change. 



Matching congruent figures. ^ 
Determining symmetry through equating and 
through balance concepts. 

Reading and making a simple bar graph 

(preferably from ovm-generated data). 

Solving simple story problems involving basic 
multiplication facts and fractional parts. 

Making and understanding a calendar 

(day, week, month, year). ' . . „j 

Comparing and adding values of coins and 
dollars (penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half 
dollar) . ^ 

comparing costs.^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

dollars. " * ' 

TJsinc sians C and $. ^ , 

using s. g ^^^^^^.^fy^^g ^u^ber of sides and corners 

of polygons. • . °. 



Ill 
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BASIC FACTS 



liiLrodtu' iui;; multiplication by using ^ • 

add i t i DM . "■ 

Recognizing tlie commutative property oi mulci- 

p.l icat ion ^, 
:\iniuiin<'; to the nearest ten or hundred. 

Recognizing and reading amounts of money, 
Conpnr in;-; numbers using ^ and ^ • 

Using ordinal numbers to describe position 

up to tv;entietlu 
Sunmini; novc than two addends with 
Lv.'p-tl i j; i t numbers. 

. ' Adding or subtracting two-, three-, and • 

four-digit numbers 'with regrouping, 
ChL'fkinj; addition of more than two 
.uldt'iuls. 

Estimating sums or differences using two- 
, digit numbers. 
I'sinv; addition as a clieck for 
suln. rar.t ion. 

Creating and solving problems involving 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing using grouping symbols.' 

iK'iMOMsf rating the commutative and 

r;siH' iiit i ve properties of addition. 

Multiplying two-digit numbers with regrouping. 

'u- latin;', suts and division. 



i '-;ia'/ r.i»ro. than one operation to . 
:r « 1 Vi- n p roblen. 

Recognizing basic multiplication ^acts ct two 
through, five, six through nine, one and zero 
as, factors. 

;.';iiv^ Lnforinatlon presented in a . . 

• ireviou-; nrobl^in to solve a problem. 

Recognizing the basic division facts ol tv/o 
■ through five, six through nine, 
rsini: the vertical form of division 
a'ui mi l t i pi icat ion. 

Solving a division and multiplication equation 

when given a picture representation of the 

equation. 
Solving division problems with 

a rema inder. c \ - 

Solving woTk problems involving factional 

parts of quantities. 
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GRADE THREE 



D iv uiini'. t:w(^-(-l i ^ lumbers wiLh 

I'riLiiu; a rracf.ion that describes a shaded region, 
l/iuiliuj', a nuil T r.ir t. i uiial part of 
a ([iiauL i t V . 

V.'ritin,; a fraction that describes a part of a set 
|)i\ssL'Ss in^ .specified characteristics. 
<'iu' fraction fhat is 
r{iu i va kuit to a ^ivun fraction. 

Adding; (luantLfies of noney through ten dollars. 

• Ueco};n iz inr, the Koman numerals 
I , .V , and X. ■ 

Comparing fractions using ^ and y • 
Toll hi'.', lime in htnir.s and minutes. 

(:oi.ii)aring centimeters and meters. 
Solvi.iH; problems involving time. 

IdentLfying freezing and boiling points on a 

Cc'lsius thermometer and reading degrees of 

LL'.::iperat:ure. 
I'lad in;^'. t:lt' ])er l.Kieter of a figure 

[ n i:i-u t i I c rs . ^ . . 

I'indi.ni; the volume of a rectangular solid m 

fiin i (:t ct.M*. t irieters t 
Kiiuiiiu; t luni.' of a rcnitainer in Jiters. 

j) i sr r iiii inat inr between A.M. and' P.M. 



Determining; v/eights in grams and 

kilo- rams. , ' ., . , 

Ident ijy in^; a cube, a rectangular solid, a cone, 

a c-vliiider, and a sphere. 

I^-isrriminat ing- between curved and 

flat surfaces. / • • i ' 

identifying, simple place figures (square, circle, 

rectangle, triangle) . 

Matchin;!. a piiys i.i'al . oh J ect with a 

representative solid. ■ 
Comoaring the length of line segments without 
using a standard unit of measurement. 

Discriminating between a segment 

and a curved line. - ■ ^ 

Identifying a segment given, its end points* . 

■rdentifyln.r. congruent - f igures. 

Collecting and graphing data on a bar graph. 

Kecogni.zing lines of s>'Tmnetry« 
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BASIC FACTS 



Reading and recalling 7-, 8-, and 
9-digit nur;bers. 

Reading and i/ri.Ling large numbers m a • 

var.ietA' cn con 1 1*:-; Is , 
Rounding numbers to tbe nearest: 
Len, luiudred, and tliousand. 

Conparing v/b.dJe numbers, i'racL-ions, and 

decir/.als using 4<» ^^^^^ ^ • 
Sunining I'ore Lrian two addends v,'itb 

two- and Lb.ree-dlglL numbers, ^ • 

Adding or subLracling any three-digit 
■ numbers witb more fban one r-^egrouping. . 

Adding numbers in the thousands ^ \ . 

and hundred thousands. \ 

Creating and stilving word pro\blems in- 
volving addition, sub t ract ion , mult L- 
. plication, and division witb regrouping. 
Estimating sur.s or differences, 

using three-digit numbers, i , r 

Using multiplication as a checR ^:or 

division. \ 

Solving \/ord problems invol vi ng 

time, money. Tract it)ns, decLmals, 

and. graphs. ^ 

Using f -:im;iting as a check lor i:ui 

plication, division, addition, and 

subt ract ion. 



Solving problems involving adding, 
subtracting," multiplying and dividing 

using grouping symbols. • i- ■ 

lUiltiplying or dividing a four-digit 
number i)y a one-digit number with - 
regrouping. 

Finding the missing factor in a basic. 

multiplication fact. . ' • r i i,,r 

' . Finding a fractional part of a number by 

dividing the denominator and multiplying 

by the numerator. 

Estimating products in multiplying . . 

or dividing of larger numbers. . , . u^-jt- 

Multiplying or dividing by a two-digit 

number with regrouping. 

# 

Reducing fractions to lowest terms. ' ^ 

Adding or subtracting fractions having 
like and unlike denominators. v 
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GRADE FOUR 



CliaiiKin.S <^ fraction l:o a nixed nunber ' 

and vice versa, ' "' , j. -j 

ri.iuiiin; a fractional part of a number by divid- 
iii^'^ the draoninator and multiplying by the nu- 
r.icrator . 

Writ in;.; and rcadln^r due inal.s to tenths 
and. hundredths. 

Addinit; or .subtracting decimals with regrouping. 
Tel I in;; tin:L! to the half hour, quarter 
liour, i-Miiutu, and second. 

U'iM':j,hin^ iiiasses in grans and kilograms; iden^ 

tifyin^ gran, centigram, milligram, decigram, 

and kilogram. 
Measuring.; Viquids in milliliters and 

Liters. • , . . j • 

Reading distances in meters, kilometers, deci- 
meters, centimeters, and millimct^^rs , ^ 

Fiiuiinv; the area of a region; volune 

of a rc'-ctani^uli'ir prism. 

Using a r(^lslus ther; . l . -stace ireezj.ng 

and boiling points of w.icer, and body tempera - 
lure. 

i dent i fv iim and measuring, metric. units 

for voliine, vei g'nt , ■ dls tance , and temperature. 

['measuring* and drawing segments in inches, 1/Z 
inches; 1/4 inches, and 1/8 inches. 



Tdentifying and drawing segments and 

lines of symr^.etry. ... 

Tdentifying cube, rectangular prism, sphere, 
cylinder, cone, and pyramid. 

T^ient i fv inr. congruent figures. 

. • Identifying rays, parallel and intersecting .. 
lines, angles and right angles. 
Using a compass and measuring parts 
of a circle. 

Locating points on a grid with number pairs. 

Finding tl'.e mean, mtidian, and hv^Ac 

of a set of nur.l^ers. • - " " ^ 

Solving problems using statistical information, 

distance charts, maps, etc. 
Developing ar* concept of central ten- 
dency , through real-life and self- 
determined problems.' For example, ' * ' 
understanding deri^^ed from "usually" ' 
!/hat .do you "usually" eat . for breakfast? 
llov; decided? . ; 
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BASIC FACTS 



p^ar^incT and writing numbers in the billions. , j 

Reading "^"^"|^^^^.^g „^^bers to the nearest ten, hundred, .thousand, 

nillion, and billion. ■ 4 

Changing standard numerals to Roman numerals 

and vice versa. ^^^^^ problems involving subtraction, addition, 

multiplication, and division. 
Finding multiples of a number, common multiples 
of two numbers, and the least common multiple 

of two numbers. ^^^^^ ^ .^^^^ „,,ber by a three-digit number, 

multiplying by ten and one hundred, multiplying by 
multiples of ten and on?, hundred. 

Finding factors of a number, finding common 

factors of' two numbers and finding the 

orpitest common factor of two numbers. H.-anV 
greatest com ^^^^^^^^ three- and four-digit numbers of one-digit 

numbers when regrouping is involved. 

Dividing a number by a fraction by 

euUlplylng by th.-J^gJC^-, ,„o-dlgit nuob.r when th. tasic .«lti- 

plication facts for the divisor are given. 
■ChecUng division ll^^};^\Z\7roUeT,n.ol.lu, averages anC fractions. 
Computing averages to the nearest 

whole number. ■ . ' 
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Adding or subtracting fractions with . 
unlike d^"°"i"^^°7j;i,ipiyi„g a .^ole number by a fraction by dividing 

and then multiplying. 
Multiplying a f»<=^j- f„//^Ser"ty a fraction by nultiplylng by^ tbe 

reciprocal. 

Changing ^'-^--^-^^f/f^.-f rn^Mxed numbers as, fractions. 

Adding or ™""='^"/^,»^-^jtlti;g decimals xltb tenths, hundredths, 
and thousandths. 

AA^rr r^c.nTinnlq fo the nearest whole number. 
Rounding ^decim^ls to^the n^ ^^^^^^^^.^^ ^^^^^^i, „ith regrouping. 

Cpmparing -'^-^^^If/.^f rr'm;itiplying decimals by a whole number. 
Estimating sums, differences, products, 
quotients, ■J-loals^<lne,^and_^le„gth.^^^^^_^^ 

seconds. 

16 - IIG 
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GRADE FIVE ' # 



FliulLiij: perineter of polygons. 

Measuring lengths v;ith millineters , centi- 
meters, neters, kilometers, 

I'sing the fomula to find the volume 

of rectangular solids. 

Finding the area^ of squares, rectangles, and 
triangles by counting and by computing. 

Describe and drav; a square metlii^ 

and square decimeter. 

Measuring liquid volumes with milliliters 

and liters. , 
Comparing Celsius readings with . ^ 

l^ahrenhelt, but no conversions. 

Measuring v;eight with grams and kilograms. 

Measuring longtTis to the nearest 

1/16 Inch. J 

Identifying plane figures and reviewing 
geometric terminology and notation (end 
point, segment, side, vertex). 
Iieasuring angles with a protractor. • • 
• Identifying angles as acute, right, or obtuse. 

Tdentirylmc parallel and perpendicular 
1 i nes . 

M.aking line, bar, dot, and circle graphs. 
Locating points on a grid given number 

pairs. . . ■ , * " 
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Finding the cost of several items 
'v/hen given multiple prices. 

Identifying special triangles and quadri- 
laterals (equilateral , isosceles", rhombus , 
parallelogram, quadrilateral, trapezoid, 
scalene) . . 
Making change using the count-back 
met^otl. ^ . " 

Finding the sale price, given the original 
■ price and ^:he discount as a fraction. 
Computing Scil^Qs tax. 

Finding the amount of sales tax on a purchase, 
Tising a tax table. ^ . 

Naming a ratio w.lth\/Drds or • . 

fractionrfi ' ' 

Solving v7ord problems involving purchases 
iqd discounts. 
Using fractions to name simpleN^ 

117 ' 17 



probability results. 



. ^ BASIC FACTS 



Converting fron one metric unit of length 
to another netric unit of length. 

Stating that a netric ton equals one thousand 

kilograms . 

Defining the arc, hectare; square 

centimeter, square neter. ' t o i 

Ilultiplying by multiples of ten, one hundred, 

and one thousand. 

Checking adding and subtracting by 

estimation. , r u^>.^ 

nultiplying by three- and four-digit numbers. 

Identifying prime numbers. . u 

Estimating the product of any two whole numbers, 

IdentifvinR comoosite numbers. ■ . 

y g . Finding the greatest common factor of two whole 

numbers. 
Finding all factors of a given 

whole number. ^. rino-it-c Wj 

Dividing a whole number, up to five digits, Dy 

a two- or three-digit v;hole number given 
appropriate multiplication factr,. 
Finding the prime factorization 

of a composite number. ^^.^.^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^.^^ expressed as 

hundredths. 




Expressing a quotient as a nixed 

Detemining when a nixed number quotient is an 

appropriate answer for a real-world problem. 
Multiplying a fraction and a whole 

Using cancelling when multiplying fractions. 
Dividing a nunber by a fraction.^ 3,btracting mixed numbers with or with- 

out regrouping. 

TI1-^♦-^n(y ;^ nlxpd number as a fraction. ' ^ , , n 

Uriting a mixed num determining what information is needed to solve. 

word problems. 

Multiplying or dividing „i,, „p to 

four-digits to the right of the decimal, is 
greater or less. 
Rounding decinals to the nearest desig- 
nated tenth, hundredth, or thousandth. 

18 
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GRADE SIX 




tlultiplying decir.uiis and rounding the 
ansv;er to the nearest tenth, hundredth., 

or thousandth, , . ^ . 

Adding and subtracting decimals with 

regrouping. 

Solving word problens in.volving 
decimals and fractions. 

Dividing a decimal number by a whole 
number. 

Changing a decimal to a fraction 

and vice versa. , ^ i_ 

Multiplying or dividing decimals by ten, 

one -hundred, or one thousand. 

Dividing a decimal by a decimal. 

vJriting a fraction as a decimal and as a 
c percent . 

Calculating the approximate circumference 
and area of a circle. 



Writing a decimal as a percent. 



Graphing number pairs on n 

'coodinate grid. - ^ , ^ . • ^ 

L^Htinating liquid volumes and estimating 

weightSo 

Giving the coordinat:^ - of points 

on a grid. Estimating amounts on a bar graph. 



Finding averages .of up to nine 
v/hole numbers. 



^Multiplying amounts of money. 



Determining the surface area of a rectan- • 
gular solid and the volume of ^ rectangular 
solid . 

^- ' 

Solving word problems involving charts and 
tables, graphs, maps; and also averages, 
ratios, percents, and integers^, 
Finding and applying a percent , 

of quantity. in practical situations. , 

Comparing the cost of buying on the instaii- 
m.ent plan with the cost of buying for cash. 

Usine positive and negative numbers, • ^ 1.1. 

^ Filling out a check and computing a checking 

account balance. 

Adding, subtracting and comparing 

integers. Adding or subtracting hours, minutes and 



seconds. 
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